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Ill.—A VIEW OF THE VIEWS ABOUT HAMLET: 


“Verily, given a printing-press upon German soil,” says 
Dr. Furness, “and lo! an essay on Hamlet.” England and 
the United States, as might be expected, vie with Germany 
in contributing to the literature of this play. Ail the sister- 
nations of Europe, too, have their own essays on Hamlet, 
Numberless are those who confidently take up the task 
enjoined on Horatio by the dying Prince :— 

“ Report me and my cause aright.” 


It behooves one therefore who would put forth another paper 
upon Hamlet to show cause at the outset why he should not 
be looked upon as a public enemy. 


1T wish to acknowledge my constant indebtedness in preparing this paper 
to the great Variorum edition of Hamlet by Dr. H. H. Furness, Each criti- 
cism quoted or alluded to in the following pages can be found in that work 
unless some other specific reference is given. 

The important work by Professor Loening of Jena, Die Hamlet-Tragédie 
Shakespeares, was not known to me until after this essay had reached what 
I supposed to be its completed form. Since reading that most penetrating, 
thorough, and judicious discussion of the play, I have used the new light 
thus obtained in revising my own more condensed treatment, but I have 
not changed in any way my fundamental plan. I first learned the signifi- 
cance of Loening’s book from Professor W. H. Hulme’s careful review in 
the Modern Language Notes for December, 1896. 
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My apology must be that it is not so much my purpose to 
write a new essay upon this play, as it is to classify and inter- 
pret the essays which have already been written. I desire to 
lighten the burden for those who study the literature con- 
cerning Hamlet, and at the same time to help those who are 
simply readers of the play. I shall confine attention for the 
most part to the central mystery of the drama, namely, Why 
does Hamlet delay to revenge the murder of his father, and 
so fulfil the command of the Ghost? Was his delay real, or 
only apparent? Was it blame-worthy, or blameless ? 

Three separate questions will come before us as we discuss 
the central problem of this drama, First, how many possible 
lines of explanation can be found for what seems to be the 
weak and procrastinating conduct of Hamlet? Practically 
the same as the preceding, so far as we can see, is a second 
inquiry, What theories of the play have as a matter of fact 
been put forward by critics? As we proceed, and especially 
at the close of the paper, a third question will naturally 
present itself, namely, How far are the various explanations 
that have been offered, or partial explanations, compatible 
with one another, or even complementary? and how far are 
they antagonistic, or even completely irreconcilable? The 
failure of critics to keep this last question clearly before them 
has perhaps caused as much confusion as any fact connected 
with the study of the drama. A commentator has often 
sought to overthrow the opinion of a predecessor by present- 
ing considerations entirely compatible with those which had 
been emphasized by his fellow-interpreter. 


I. THe CoMMAND TO REVENGE. 


A threefold command is laid upon Hamlet by the ghost of 
his father :— 
“If thou didst ever thy dear father love— 


(1) Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 
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(2) But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 
Taint not thy mind, (3) nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught.” I, v, 23-86. 


Let us direct our attention, for a time, exclusively to the 
first injunction of the Ghost, the solemn adjuration to revenge, 
leaving the remaining commands to be considered later. The 
weight of emphasis seems plainly to rest upon this first man- 
date. The two qualifying commands come at the end of the 
closing speech of the Ghost; and the first one of them, “Taint 
not thy mind,” is not present at all in the earliest version of 
the play, the First Quarto. 

A difficulty meets us at the beginning of our inquiry which 
has probably caused more or less trouble to every student of 
Hamlet, What is the moral standing-ground of the play? 
What are its ethical presuppositions? What standards of 
right does it take for granted? Shou/d Hamlet have accepted 
revenge,—an immediate, violent, bloody revenge,—as his one, 
all-inclusive duty? Those students of the play who make 
especially prominent the first command of the Ghost, say 
“Yes.” Should he have accepted the testimony of the Ghost 
as final and conclusive? In any case, should the conduct of 
the King when witnessing the play have put an end to all 
doubt and hesitation, and led to immediate revenge? Those 
who accent the command to revenge will say “ Yes” to one 
or both of these questions. According to this view, Hamlet 
is to be conceived as living at a time when the right and duty 
of blood-revenge are unquestioned. We are to accept on this 
point the passionate standards of the natural man. Hamlet 
is driven forward by the command of his father and by his 
own burning desire for vengeance. His task is, as Taine 
puts it, “to go quietly, and, with premeditation, plunge a 
sword into a breast.” 

“If we adopt this view of the situation and of Hamlet’s 
character, what are the possible explanations of his delay in 
securing vengeance? The following have been more or less 
clearly put forward by various critics :— 
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1. An excessive tendency to reflection. 

2. Weakness of will. 

3. An unhealthy or a disturbed emotional nature. This 

explanation takes two forms :— 

a. A deep-seated melancholy is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of Hamlet’s nature. 

6. The discovery by Hamlet of the lies, hypocrisies, 
infidelities of life has brought with it a sick- 
ness of heart which paralyses the powers of 
action. That is, an extreme moral sensitive- 
ness is the important emotional quality. 

It is clear that these two statements, a and 
6, do not antagonize each other; it is entirely 
possible to accept them both. 

4. Suspicion of the Ghost, and doubt of the truth of his 

revelation. 

5. An overpowering love for Ophelia. 

6. A clear or a lurking consciousness of mental derange- 

ment, 

7. Interest in playing the role of madman. 

8. A wish to be a reformer, to set right his time. 

9. Certain bodily infirmities, 

10. Cowardice. 

The first three of the above explanations are closely affili- 
ated ; they naturally complement one another. They agree 
in representing Hamlet’s difficulty as personal, subjective: 
the first suggestion would make the defect in his nature an 
intellectual one; the second would make it volitional; the 
third, emotional, temperamental. The attentive reader will 
note that these three separate suggested causes may fairly be 
looked upon to some degree as different ways of saying the 
same thing. By an excessive tendency to reflection we mean 
excessive in proportion to the activity of the other powers, 
especially the powers of action ; by weakness of will we may 
mean simply weakness in proportion to the activity of the 
other powers of the mind under the given circumstances, To 
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say that a man reflects too much, is practically to say that he 
decides, acts too little. And accompanying all reflection and 
volition, but deeper than they, are the great tides of the 
emotional being and the Gulf-stream of temperament. 

It is very natural, therefore, if any one of these first three 
suggestions is accepted to give some weight to all of them. 
Students of the play, however, have often championed a 
single one of these considerations, without recognizing the 
others. 

It is along the lines just indicated that the first great 
critics of Shakespeare interpreted the character of the Danish 
Prince. Coleridge pointed out Hamlet’s “great, almost enor- 
mous, intellectual activity,” what Vischer calls the “excess 
in Hamlet of a reflective, meditative habit of mind.” Among 
the many scholars who have followed the great English inter- 
preter in making prominent the tendency of Hamlet to lose 
himself in reflection, I will mention Hazlitt, Dowden, and 
Hermann Grimm. Taine and others, who speak of Hamlet’s 
“too lively imagination,” also belong here. 

Goethe apparently intended to attribute to Hamlet both 
weakness of volition and extreme moral sensitiveness, in his 
famous criticism of the play; but infirmity of will seems 
to have been most prominent in his thought. To him the 
tragedy tells the story of “a great deed laid upon a soul 
unequal to the performance of it.” Richard Grant White 
characterizes Hamlet as “ constitutionally irresolute, purpose- 
less, and procrastinating.” Lowell and Schlegel also empha- 
size his lack of will-power.' 

Loening looks upon Hamlet’s melancholy temperament as 
the fundamental fact in his nature, His tendency to lose 
himself in gloomy reflection and especially in bitter self- 
condemnation, his unwillingness to make decisions, and his 


*T have not yet been able to read with care Kuno Fischer’s Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, Heidelberg, 1896, F. A. Leo, in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1897, 
expresses the opinion that the book is on the whole a presentation of the 
view of Goethe. 
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inability to set before himself and carry out any consistent, 
premeditated line of effective action,—these characteristics 
Loening considers to’ be but natural manifestations and 
accompaniments of this melancholy temperament. This 
interpreter wisely makes Hamlet’s emotional nature the 


primary fact. 
“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought.” 


Loening points out that “great intellectual activity” does 
not necessarily tend to keep one from acting, and calls to mind 
Caesar’s judgment upon Cassius, “ He thinks too much: 
such men are dangerous.” A settled, constitutional aversion 
toward decision and action seems to be the deeper cause 
underneath Hamlet’s “excessive tendency to reflection.” 

A German critic, Sievers, holds that Hamlet is kept from 
acting by what I have called above extreme moral sensitive- 
ness. Sievers says :— 


“ Hamlet is indeed a costly vase full of lovely flowers, for 
he is a pure human being, penetrated by enthusiasm for the 
Great and the Beautiful, living wholly in the Ideal, and, above 
all things, full of faith in man; and the vase is shattered into 
atoms from within,—this and just this Goethe truly felt,—but 
what causes the ruin of the vase is not that the great deed of 
avenging a father’s murder exceeds its strength, but it is the 
discovery of the falseness of man, the discovery of the contra- 
diction between the ideal world and the actual, which suddenly 
confronts him... . in short, Hamlet perishes because the 
poate background of life is suddenly unrolled before him, 

use the sight of this robs him of his faith in life and in 
good, and because he now cannot act.” 


It is an unimportant fact that the present writer agrees 
with the innumerable company who have accepted some form 
of that general theory of the play with which we have so 
far been dealing. Some mediation is necessary, to be sure, 
between the various views that have been outlined. More- 
over, this line of interpretation needs, I think, to be supple- 
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mented at a number of points; but it should not be given 
up. And we should be especially careful not to look upon 
Hamlet’s character as defective solely upon the intellectual, 
the volitional, or the emotional side. This drama, like real 
life, knows nothing of the sharp lines of division between 
intellect, feeling, and will, once dear to psychology. 

It is well to remind ourselves before we go farther that 

Hamlet does act with great decision and energy at several 
points in the play. Those who accept the view of Werder, 
to be explained later, contend that Hamlet’s true character 
manifests itself unchecked by circumstances in these vigorous 
measures. Loening’s explanation of these outbreaks, and also 
of the frequent violence of Hamlet’s language, is that the 
Prince has in his nature a passionate strain, “a choleric ele- 
ment.” Under sudden provocation, and with an opportunity 
for action immediately before him, Hamlet can be bold and 
decisive. He warns Laertes, in the struggle over the body 
of Ophelia, that there is in him “something dangerous, which 
let thy wiseness fear.” 
’ The fourth possible ground for delay indicated above, 
Hamlet’s fear that the Ghost may have deceived him, is 
usually accepted as having much weight. Just before the 
close of Act II the hero says :— 


“The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me.” II, 1, 627-632. 


Loening points out, however, that all the remaining portions 
of the soliloquy in which these words occur take for granted 
the entire truth of the Ghost’s revelation and the guilt of the 
King. This fact seems tu show that Hamlet’s suspicion of 
the Ghost is only a pretence, in which he tries to find both a 
justification for the two months of inaction that have elapsed 
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since the revelation of the Ghost was made to him, and an 
additional reason in favor of the proposed play. 

At the beginning of Act II, Ophelia tells Polonius of the 
meeting “so piteous and profound” which has just taken 
place between the Prince and herself. This passage, with 
others, has suggested the opinion that the devotion of the 
hero to her affects him so deeply, so absorbs his soul, that it 
furnishes an additional explanation of his dilatoriness. A 
certain Dr. Woelffel probably stands alone in looking upon 
“the failure of Ophelia to respond to Hamlet’s love in all its 
depth and ardor” as “ the turning-point in the tragedy.” 

Goethe’s evil interpretation of the character of Ophelia 
seems to me entirely uncalled for; and some other German 
critics have been eager to outdo their master. It may be that 
Goethe’s explanations prove some impurity of mind—but not 
in Ophelia. For us, as for Laertes,— 


“From her fair and unpolluted flesh” 
The “violets spring.” 


But little space can be given here to what Furness calls 
“the one great insoluble mystery of Hamlet’s sanity.” The 
various opinions range all the way from the conviction of 
Hudson and others that the Prince is not sane, to the view 
of Furness “that he is neither mad nor pretends to be.” 
Lowell speaks of Hamlet’s “ perpetual inclination to irony” ; 
and Weiss would make this the explanation of most things 
that have seemed to many to indicate a feigning of in- 
sanity. 

I accept the usual view that Hamlet is not mad and that 
he does feign madness; lack of sanity is not therefore for 
me an explanation of his delay. Hamlet’s soul is indeed 
violently agitated by the words of the Ghost; but the pre- 
tence that his mind is diseased seems to me a device, taken 
up at first on the impulse of the moment, by means of which 
he both avoids decisive action, and makes it possible to give 
safe though veiled utterance to his tumultuous feelings. 
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A few students not only accept the mental derangement of 
the hero as a fact, but consider it to be so serious and deep- 
seated as to furnish the sole and the sufficient explanation for 
all the irregularities of his conduct. A recent article by Mr. 
Oakeshott seems to advocate this opinion.’ 

Except for those who take the somewhat extreme position 
just indicated, the question whether Hamlet’s madness is real 
or pretended is perhaps not of central importance in the inter- 
pretation of the drama. Grimm and Lewes have argued very 
forcibly that it is not possible to make up one’s mind on this 
point, and that Shakespeare did not intend to have us do so. 
I believe that the debate on this topic concerns largely the 
use of terms, the definition of madness; and that it often 
indicates no fundamental difference of opinion between the 
opposing sides. Hamlet is sane enough to be the responsible 
hero of a great tragedy. He is not sane enough to be pro- 
nounced rational by the experts: few are. 

Probably all who think that Hamlet makes a pretence of 
madness will agree that the interest which he takes in this 
feigning helps to keep him from positive action. An English 
writer, Boas, says in a recent book :— 


“ Hamlet becomes absorbed in the intellectual fascination 
of his rdle; he revels in the opportunities it gives him of 
bewildering those about him, of letting fly shafts of mockery, 
here, there, and everywhere. But these verbal triumphs are 
Pyrrhic victories, which draw him further and further from 
his legitimate task.”’* 


That Hamlet, shocked by the evil about him, desires to 
open the eyes of his generation to its corruptness and to act as 
a reformer, is thought by some to be implied in the couplet,— 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” I, v, 188-9. 


'“ Hamlet. From a Student’s Notebook.” The Westminster Review. Re- 
printed in the Eclectic Magazine for August, 1897. 
* Shakspere and His Predecessors, N. Y., 1896, p. 398. 
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Professor Brand] thinks that this desire has force in keeping 
the hero back from action.' The words seem to me to be a 
violent expression of Hamlet’s antipathy toward the task 
which the Ghost has laid upon him. 

The Queen says of Hamlet at the fencing-bout, “ He’s fat, 
and scant of breath” (V, 11, 298). There are other expres- 
sions in the play which have been taken to indicate that the 
Prince is not sound of body. Loening thinks that the evi- 
dence points to an internal fatness, fatness of the heart ; and 
he believes that this physical infirmity helps to explain the 
inactivity of the hero. 

This word “fat” has been a stone of stumbling. Although 
there is no authority for any other word, “fat” has been 
looked upon either as a misprint for “ hot” or “ faint,” or as 
referring to the physical appearance of Burbage, the first actor 
to play this réle. 

At least two interpreters, Borne and Rohrbach, have looked 
upon Hamlet as a plain coward, and have found in this fact 
alone the decisive reason for his inaction. While other scholars 
make this consideration less prominent, there are many who 
find in the Prince some measure of cowardice. 
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Il. “Tartnt nor Toy Mrinp.” 
If we look now at the second command of the Ghost,— 


“ But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 


Taint not thy mind,” I, v, 84-5. 


what farther considerations offer themselves as possible expla- 
nations of Hamlet’s delay? Certainly we must consider the 
following :— 

1. A filial desire and purpose to obey this injunction, 
“Taint not thy mind.” 

2. Conscientious scruples against blood-revenge, and an 
instinctive shrinking from it as barbarous. 





1 Shakspere, Berlin, 1894, pp. 151, 154. 
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3. An aversion to killing one who, though stained with 
crime, is the brother of Hamlet’s father, the husband of his 
mother, and his King. 

While these facts have been suggested as helping to explain 
Hamlet’s delay, it is most natural to look upon them, especially 
the last two, as additional incitements to revenge. 

4. A sensitive fear of the Prince that the attainment of 
the crown is his real object, or will seem to be. 

5. A clear perception on the part of Hamlet that, if he 
shall kill the King, he will be unable to justify the act in the 
eyes of the Danish people. 

6. A desire to expose, disgrace, and dethrone the King, 
and so punish him before the world, and a belief that this is 
what the Ghost really commands. 

All will admit the force of the first motive mentioned, 
Hamlet’s desire to obey this injunction of his father. The 
difficulty lies solely in interpreting the command. 

The second ground just suggested as an explanation of Ham- 
let’s conduct is that he has conscientious scruples against blood- 
revenge and an instinctive aversion to it. If we accept these 
motives as conceivable and consistent with the play, then 
Hamlet finds himself confronted with an intensely tragic 
dilemma. The long-accepted interpretation of his character 
put forth by Goethe and Coleridge, taken by itself, seems 
deficient in dramatic power. Professor Corson well asks: 
“ Where is the dramatic interest to come from, with such an 
irredeemable do-nothing for the hero of the drama as Cole- 
ridge represents Hamlet to be?” ' 

The opinion that Hamlet is held back from action by 
conscientious scruples was forcibly put by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review in 1847, Hamlet accuses himself either of 


“ Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,” 
IV, rv, 40-1. 
' Introduction to Shakespeare, p. 218. 
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and he seems to reveal his secret questionings of heart when 
he asks Horatio, even after the King has tried to take his 
life,— 
—“is’t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm?” V, u, 67-8. 


Loening has shown, I think, that the context forbids us to 
look upon the line,— 


“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
III, 1, 83. 


as a proof that conscientious scruples keep Hamlet from 
acting. The line does imply, however, that the Prince is 
sensitive to moral considerations. 

The opinion just outlined was set forth in the Quarterly 
Review as opposed to the explanation “ that the thinking part 
of Hamlet predominates over the active”; but it is not neces- 
sary to look upon the two interpretations as antagonistic. 
Both together may be better than either alone. 

A great objection to the view now before us is that it 
makes the Ghost assign to Hamlet what may fairly be 
called an impossible task; but is there not a contradiction 
at this point in the play too deeply fixed to be denied or 
overlooked? If Hamlet determines at the same time to 
secure revenge and to keep his mind untainted, has he not 
adopted contradictory principles of action, if we give to the 
words “revenge” and “taint not thy mind” their natural 
meaning? He who sets before him as his chosen task the 
accomplishment of blood-revenge must fling to the winds all 
other considerations; he who is determined, howsoever he 
pursues his course, not to taint his mind, cannot seek that 
“wild justice,” revenge. Whether or not Hamlet clearly 
perceives the fact, may not this inherent contradiction, this 
fixed dilemma, be an important cause for his delay? By 
this explanation, we have an irresistible force, the passionate 
desire for vengeance, encountering an immovable obstacle in 
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Hamlet’s conscience, made more firm by the warning com- 
mand, “Taint not thy mind.” Is not this the tragic conflict? 

In this view Hamlet is not “the natural man,” neither is 
he the Christian minister of justice. He is “in a strait” 
betwixt the two, yielding now to one impulse, now to another. 
It is noticeable that both Christian and natural sentiments 
appear freely in this play, and almost side by side :— 


“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 
I, 1, 158-160. 


“ Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder.” I, v, 25. 


I am very glad that Taine has said so bluntly that Ham- 
let’s task is simply “to go quietly, and, with premeditation, 
plunge a sword into a breast.” How many readers believe 
that all the ethical presuppositions of the play, its entire 
moral atmosphere, find adequate expression in this doctrine 
of assassination ? 

After a most elaborate argument on this point, Loening 
accepts as his own the following statement of Vischer :— 


“That blood-revenge is an unquestioned and sacred duty 
is absolutely taken for granted in this tragedy ; the man who 
opposes this opinion has no longer any claim to understand 
the play.” 


Loening admits, however, that the mediaeval church looked 
upon private revenge as sinful. The doctrine of Purgatory, 
too, came from the Church. What wonder that the Ghost, 
escaping from Purgatorial fires, speaks to Hamlet words of 
warning as well as words of incitement? The command 
“Taint not thy mind” is not in the First Quarto; why is it 
present in the later versions? What do these words mean, if 
Hamlet is free to put an end to the King’s life in any way 
that he may choose ? 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Shakespeare practi- 
cally takes for granted in his plays the moral standards of 
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his own age. Just as we are to explain from the peculiar 
legal status of certain English cities of Shakespeare’s own 
day Shylock’s words,— 

“.... let the danger light 


Upon your charter and your city’s freedom.” 
if Mer. of Venice, 1V, 1, 38-9. 


so we are to interpret our play, on the whole, by the moral 
standards of Shakespeare’s England. Francis de Belleforest, 
a French gentleman, probably wrote his version of the story 
of Hamlet in 1570. This version is believed to be the source 
if from which Shakespeare took the story. The earliest known 
H! copy of the English translation of Belleforest bears the date 
1608. Elze tells us that the translation “ adheres throughout 
to the original with slavish fidelity, except in two places” 
that do not concern us. Though Belleforest distinctly states 
that he is giving an account of an eariy time when the Danes 
were “barbarous and uncivil,” the following passage from 
the English version, one of several that could be cited, will 
show that the incompatibility between Christianity and the 
finest morality on the one hand, and the practice of blood- 
revenge on the other, was clearly felt in Shakespeare’s day, 
and could well be suggested to him by the very work from 
; which he is supposed to have taken this particular story :— 


“.... he that will follow this course must speak and do 
all things whatsoever that are pleasing and acceptable to him 





j whom he meaneth to deceive . . . .; for that is rightly to 
! play and counterfeit the fool, when a man is constrained 
j to dissemble and kiss his hand whom in heart he could wish 
a hundred feet depth under the earth, so he might never see 
rh him more, if it were not a thing wholly to be disliked in a 


Christian, who by no means ought to have a bitter gall or 
desires infected with revenge.” ' 





The beginning of Bacon’s essay on Revenge also helps to 
disprove the opinion that in Shakespeare’s time blood-revenge 


’ Furness, 1, p. 95. 
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cannot possibly have been looked upon as an unworthy thing. 
The essay opens with these words: “ Revenge is a kind of 
wild justice, which the more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out.” 

Moreover, the Prince can in no way bring the King to any 
sort of judicial duel, or judgment of God, but must kill him 
treacherously, must stab him in the back, if not literally at 
least practically. This fact would make actual blood-revenge 
very distasteful to one possessing real fineness of feeling. 
What wonder if the warning cry rings in Hamlet’s ears, 
“ Howsoever thou pursuest this act, taint not thy mind!” 

The view that Hamlet is held back from acting by “the 
secret voice of conscience, and the shrinking of a delicate 
soul from an assassination in cold blood” is supported by 
Richardson! and Ulrici, by passages in the earlier writings 
of Hudson, and by the French critics Méziéres and Cour- 
daveaux. The last. writer says: “Seek, outside of this 
explanation, one that explains everything, and vou will seek 
in vain.” 

Some commentators believe that Hamlet’s fear that the 
crown shall seem to be his object is an important reason for 
his delay ; but, though plausible in itself, the position hardly 
seems to be supported by the language of the play ; certainly 
we cannot give to the cause suggested a prominent place. 

The most important theory of this drama that has been 
put forward in recent years explains Hamlet’s conduct entirely 
from the nature of his task. According to this view, his 
mission is to depose and disgrace the King, and thus set 
matters right before the world, not merely to put an end to 
his life. The adulterer, murderer, and usurper must taste 
the full bitterness of a felon’s death. This theory, suggested 
by Ziegler in 1803, put with great force by Klein in 1846, 
and accepted by L. Schipper in 1862, was given full and 


'The first edition of Richardson’s Essays appeared in 1775. Furness 
cites the edition of 1797. 
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adequate expression by Karl Werder in 1875. Hudson and 
Professor Corson accept this general position. 
I will let Werder present his own case. He says :— 


“T deny, first of all, .... that it is possible for Hamlet to 
dare to do what the critics . . . . almost unanimously require 
of him. ... The situation of things, the force of circum- 
stances, the nature of his task, directly forbid it.... We 
are in thé secret, we sit, as the public, in the council of 
the gods. But the Danes do not know that Claudius is the 
murderer of his brother, and are never to be convinced of it 
if Hamlet slays the King, and then appeals for his vindica- 
_ to a private communication which a ghost has made to 

im. 20 

“But what now has Hamlet in truth todo? What is his 
real task? A very sharply defined duty.... Not to crush 
the King at once,. . .. but to bring him to confession, to 
unmask, and convict him: this is his first, nearest, inevitable 
duty. As things stand, truth and justice can be known only 
from one mouth, the mouth of the crowned criminal,.... 
or they remain hidden and buried till the last day, This is 
the point! Herein lie the terrors of this tragedy,—its enig- 
matical horror, its inexorable misery ! The encoffined secresy 
of the wnprovadle crime: this is the subterranean spring, 
whence flows its power to awaken fear and sympathy... . 

“Killing the King before the proof is adduced would be, 
not killing the guilty, but killing the proof; it would be, not 
the murder of the criminal, but the murder of Justice! .. . 

“Upon the one side, a well-defended fortress, and without, 
a single man, who is to take it, he alone. So stands Hamlet 
confronting his task ! ” 


One advantage of Werder’s view is that what most students 
regard as Hamlet’s pretence of madness is at once adequately 
motived. This device enables him “to give some vent to 
what is raging within him” without awakening suspicion ; 
and possibly, “should any favorable opportunity offer itself,” 
“more active operations against the enemy than would be 
permitted to a sane man” may be tolerated in one supposed 
to be mad. 
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This view also exalts and ennobles our conception of Ham- 
let’s character. All the familiar charges against him fall to 
the ground. The Prince whom we all love and pity now 
claims also our unqualified admiration. As good and wise 
as he is ill-fated, he stands forth almost without “spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” The drama becomes almost 
entirely a tragedy of Fate, not a tragedy of Character. 

All must grant, too, that the situation and the progress of 
the action, as Werder outlines them, are intensely tragic. So 
deeply do I feel this that I have often wished that Shake- 
speare might have written this Hamlet also. Says Hudson, 
in presenting this conception of the play :— 


“The very plan of the drama, as I understand it, is to 
crush all the intellectual fragrance out of Hamlet, between a 
necessity and an impossibility of acting. The tremendous 
sroblem, the terrible dilemma which he has to grapple with, 
is one that Providence alone can solve, as the does 
solve it at the last.” ' 


But I must renounce Werder and all his works. I cannot 
think that the natural impression which the drama as we 
have it makes upon an unprejudiced reader is consistent with 
this new explanation. 

Werder does not give the natural interpretation to the first 
commission of the Ghost, the demand for revenge. He makes 
up for this, so to speak, by forcing the meaning of the second 
command also, To revenge does not naturally mean “to bring 
to confession, to unmask, and convict”; and the words “Taint 
not thy mind” are most naturally interpreted as an incitement 
to Hamlet to obey scrupulously the promptings of his con- 
science, not as a warning to guard his reputation. 

In spite of an amount of soliloquy which is unexampled 
in dramatic literature, this theory is obliged to assume that 
Hamlet fails to express the one purpose which fills his mind. 
After explaining what seems to him to be the real situation 


1 School edition of Hamlet, p. 21. 
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when Hamlet discovers the King at prayer, Werder says: 
“ Hamlet, it is true, does not himself say this,—no! But the 
state of the case says it instead.” This form of speech is 
significant of Werder’s entire method. He is constantly 
explaining to us his own view of “ the state of the case”; he 
makes little effort to prove that Hamlet holds the same view. 
The Prince is mistaken, then, when he taunts himself with 
“unpacking his heart.” This he cannot do; at every point 
“the state of the case” must be called in to speak for him, 
It must be admitted, though, that the words of the hero when 
he comes upon the praying King, are looked upon by very 
few persons as a wholly truthful expression of his mind, 

What Hamlet actually says in his soliloquies, also, is 
decidedly at variance with what “the state of the case” 
is supposed to be saying for him. Werder’s interpretation 
of the first part of the soliloquy beginning “O, what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I!” (II, 11, 576) is, that the hero 
relieves his agony by “ falling out with himself” and uttering 
unjust reproaches. Concerning Hamlet’s sharp arraignment 
of himself after he learns the destination of the troops of 
Fortinbras, Professor Corson says with admirable frankness : 
“Tt must not be explained on the theory of Hamlet’s indis- 
position to action, much as it may appear to support that 
theory.” 

Dramatic soliloquy is largely a conventional device for 
informing the audience concerning the state of mind of the 
speaker. In most places where Shakespeare represents his 
characters as thus thinking aloud they certainly would not 
naturally do so in real life. If we can explain away a mass 
of such utterances, and suppose that the solitary speaker is 
systematically untrue to his real thought, then the interpreta- 
tion of dramatic soliloquy becomes not merely a fine art, but 
one so superfine as to be altogether beyond the reach of merely 
human powers. 

The play before the King may, apparently, achieve two 
results if entirely successful : it may convince Hamlet of the 
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Ghost’s integrity and of the truth of his story; and it may 
surprise the King into some kind of public confession (II, 1, 
617-21, 627-8; III, 11, 85-7). ‘Those inclined to the Werder 
view naturally consider that the central purpose of this device 
is to obtain some sort of confession, from the King. This 
result is not secured, yet Hamlet seems to regard his experi- 
ment as highly successful. He has been more concerned in 
satisfying his own doubts than in inducing the King to confess. 

I cannot believe, however, that the Prince has set either of 
these purposes before him in any genuine, earnest way. Both 
are pretences. He has never really questioned the honesty of 
the Ghost, and he has little hope of any open confession from 
the King. The play is hardly more than a plausible excuse 
for doing nothing. 

Also, if we accept the view of Werder, the Ghost does not 
seem to have a particle of justification for saying to Hamlet, 
when he is with his mother,— 


“this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.” 
III, rv, 110-1. 


Loening insists with reason that Shakespeare would not 
have allowed the King to meet death until after he had been 
branded before the world, if this were looked upon as the 
punishment which justice demanded, and if this had been 
enjoined by supernatural visitations. 

There is a strong presumption against a theory which asks 
us to believe that Goethe and Coleridge misunderstood this 
play completely, and that they have been followed in their 
error by the great mass of the students of Shakespeare. 
Everything which they said about Hamlet is to be considered 
false, and pretty much everything which they did not say is 
to be accepted as true. Of course, a disputed question cannot 
be settled by an appeal to authority ; but there is a weighty 
presumption against the new view. Werder himself unwit- 
tingly recognizes that a heavy burden of proof rests upon him 
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when he says: “That this point for a century long should 
never have been seen, is the most incomprehensible thing that 
has ever happened in aesthetic criticism from the very begin- 
ning of its existence.” We have seen, however, that there 
were Werderites before Werder. 

Baumgart says with great cogency :— 


“ Where does the Ghost or Hamlet speak of punishment 
merely, and of the necessity of a previous unmasking? It is 
revenge alone that the Ghost calls for, and swift revenge that 
Hamlet promises... . That the conviction wrought by the 
play is to lead to any measure looking to the public arraign- 
ment of the King, there is not a word to intimate. There 
is nothing in the whole piece which hints at any plan of 
Hamlet’s, or at any intention to form one.” 


The popularity of Werder’s theory seems to me to be paral- 
lel to that of certain Confessions and Creeds. These have 
often been widely accepted because more logical and self-con- 
sistent than the very Scriptures which suggested them, and 
which they sought to explain. 


III. “Nor ContriveE Acarnst Toy MorHer AUGHT.”’ 


The third command of the Ghost must now be considered :— 


“nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught: leave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her.” I, v, 85-8. 


' If we try to make this command prominent in explaining 
Hamlet’s course, the following grounds for his inaction suggest 
themselves :— 

1. A desire and purpose to obey this injunction of his 
father. 

2. Affection for his mother, and a desire to save her from 
the shame of exposure. 

So far as I know, Tschischwitz, the man of many conso- 
nants, is the only critic who has given a central place to these 
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motives as really determining Hamlet’s conduct. I quote his 
comment upon the following passage :— 


“O, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
It is not nor it cannot come to good: 
But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue.” 
I, u, 156-9. 


“Observe well that Hamlet is forced by his piety to 
maintain this silence in presence of the courtiers under all 
circumstances, even after the appearance of the Ghost. It is 
not until his heart really breaks that he breaks this silence 
also, and gives Horatio permission to proclaim what has 


happened.” 


Some other commentators look upon this line of argument 
as having some force. Weiss has said :— 


“The question of revenge becomes more difficult to settle, 
especially as it involves widowing his mother; and it is 
noticeable that the father. himself, who afterwards deplored 
Hamlet’s irresolution, had previously made suggestions to 
him [rather, imposed a command upon him] which hampered 
his action by constraining him to feel how complicated the 
situation was.” 


In point of fact, however, to prove the King guilty of 
the murder of his brother would not necessarily involve the 
exposure of the Queen. The Prince is simply forbidden 
to take vengeance upon his mother. Indeed, in the First 
Quarto, where the situation is the same as in the later form 
of the play, Hamlet implores the Queen :— 


“ Mother, but assist me in revenge, 
And in his death your infamy shall die.” 


The Queen replies :— 


“ Hamlet, I vow by that majesty 
That knows our thoughts and looks into our hearts, 
I will conceal, consent, and do my best, 
What stratagem soe’er thou shalt devise.” 
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IV. THe Traces in “HAMLET” OF AN OLDER Puay. 


In attempting to interpret Hamlet by any explanation or 
combination of explanations derived from a study of the 
drama itself, some difficulties and discrepancies remain to 
trouble the student. In the present division of this paper 
and in the following one, we shall take up certain considera- 
tions that are not drawn from the play itself. 

The noble words of King Thoas in Goethe’s Iphigenie 
almost make us forget that he sacrifices captive strangers 
upon the altar. Goethe accepted the old story, but he has 
refined the character of Thoas; hence, while it is assumed 
that the King acts barbarously, he speaks nobly. 

May there not be some clashing of this sort in our Hamlet, 
since the play is based upon a crude old tale of blood and 
revenge? Shakespeare was also embarrassed by the fact that 
the theater-going public had already a definite conception 
of the story of the Prince and of his character. 

As already indicated, an account of the life of Hamlet 
appeared in a French prose work by one Belleforest, His- 
toires Tragiques, and was written in 1570. The Elizabethan 
Hamlet is believed to be based upon this form of the story. 
The tale is known to go back as far as the Historiae Dani- 
cae of Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote about 1200. Because 
Hamlet’s phrase to Polonius, “old men... . have a plentiful 
lack of wit” (II, 1, 199, 202), seems to Loening to have 
been suggested by an expression in Saxo, this critic concludes 
that Shakespeare was acquainted with that version also. In 
Belleforest, Hamlet kills his uncle, and then goes to England, 
whence he returns “ with two wives.” 

Beginning with 1589 we find numerous allusions to an 
English play upon the story of Hamlet. This work has 
been lost. It seems to have been a crude tragedy of blood 
and vengeance. Unlike the story in Belleforest, but like that 
in Shakespeare, this tragedy had a ghost. The cry of the 
Ghost in this lost play, “ Hamlet, revenge!” is often quoted 
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by writers of the time. A few students have conjectured that 
this drama was a youthful production of Shakespeare; a 
German scholar, Sarrazin, is confident that Thomas Kyd was 
its author.’ The importance for us of this vanished play con- 
sists in the proof which it furnishes that a distinct conception 
of the character of Hamlet and of the story of his life had 
possession of the stage before Shakespeare took up the sub- 
ject. Dr. Latham goes so far as to say that “long before it 
came under the cognizance of Shakespeare” the character of 
Hamlet was “as strongly stamped and stereotyped ” as were 
those of Medea, Orestes, and Achilles upon the Greek stage. 
As a practical application of this doctrine he argues that “the 
pretendedness” of Hamlet’s madness is as unquestionable 
“as the reality of that of Orestes,” 

In 1603 was published the first version of our Hamlet, the 
so-called First Quarto. This is somewhat more than half as 
long as the later play. The outline of the action is substan- 
tially the same as that which we know; but the Queen, as 
already indicated, repents of her sin, and offers to assist 
Hamlet in securing revenge. Strangely enough, the First 
Quarto has been considered by some competent critics to be 
better fitted for stage-presentation than the later versions. 

The text is the same for the most part in the Second 
Quarto of 1604 and in the First Folio of 1623; these give 
the play in the form with which we are all familiar? As 
compared with the First Quarto, these versions make only 
slight changes in the story; but the astonishing fulness of 
thought and poetry which distinguishes this play appears for 
the first time in the Second Quarto. 

That the gradual development of this drama into its present 
form might easily give rise to contradictions in the final text 
will be clear if we look for a moment, just by way of illus- 
tration, at the question of Hamlet’s age. 


"Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, Berlin, 1892. 
* Vietor’s parallel edition of the three texts of the play is heartily com- 
mended (Marburg, 1891). 
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There is nothing in the First Quarto which requires us to 
believe that ‘ young Hamlet” is over nineteen or twenty years 
of age. The skull of Yorick, who played with him when he 
was a child, has been in the ground only “this dozen year.” 
In the later text we learn that Hamlet’s age is thirty (V, 1, 
153-177); and that Yorick’s skull has “lain in the earth 
three and twenty years.” In spite of this, however, many 
things remain in the accepted text which seem to make 
Hamlet a youth of not more than twenty: among these are 
his wish to return as a student to Wittenberg, the election of 
Claudius as king without the bestowal of any consideration 
upon the claim of Hamlet, the probable age of his mother 
when she yields to guilty passion, and especially the language 
of Laertes when he speaks to Ophelia concerning the Prince. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, the actor, thinks that the age was given 
as thirty for the convenience of some actor who was “ incapa- 
ble of looking the youthful prince.” Many scholars, how- 
ever, accept on this point the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Furnivall :?— 


“T look on it as certain, that when Shakespeare began the 
play [and while he was composing the version preserved for 
us in the First ana he conceivd Hamlet as quite a 
young man [following the accepted story and the tradition 
of the stage]. But as the play grew, as greater weight of 
reflection, of insight into character, of knowledge of life, &c., 
were wanted, Shakespeare necessarily and naturally made 
Hamlet a formd man; and, by the time that he got to the 
Grave-diggers’ scene [in writing the version of the Second 
Quarto], told us the Prince was 30,—the right age for him 
then.... The two parts of the play are inconsistent on this 
main point in Hamlet’s state.” * 


Perhaps it ought to be said here that several other minor 
discrepancies have been noted in the play. It is impossible, 

1 Lippincott’s Magazine, vol. 45. 

*The writer of this article is responsible for the passages in brackets: 
these bring out more explicitly what I suppose to be the thought of Dr. 


Furnivall. 
3 Furness, Hamlet, 1, p. 391. 
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for example, that Horatio has been at Elsinore some two 
months before he meets Hamlet (I, 11, 138, 161-176). Again, 
it is four months after the death of Hamlet’s father when the 
mad Ophelia sports with wild flowers. Did the dead king 
take a nap in a Danish orchard in mid-winter? and was it 
his “ custom always of the afternoon”? The fact that Hamlet 
knows at the close of Act III that he is to be sent to Eng- 
land (III, 1v, 200) is very puzzling. The King has only just 
decided upon that course (III, 111, 4), and there seems to have 
been no opportunity for the hero to get this information. 
Two months after Laertes left home Hamlet says,—“ I have 
of late... . forgone all custom of exercises” (II, 11, 306-8) ; 
about ten days or two weeks later, according to Daniel’s 
estimate of the time, the Prince declares to Horatio, while 
speaking of the proposed fencing-bout,—‘“ Since he [ Laertes] 
went into France, I have been in continual practice” (V, 1, 
220-1). 

The explanation of Dr. Furnivall concerning the age of 
the hero suggests that some more central difficulties in the 
play may perhaps be explained in a similar way. Are there 
in the drama as a whole unconformable strata? Sarrazin 
and others, among the Germans, Kenny in England, and 
Professor March and Mr. John Corbin in this country have 
made use of this method of explanation. ' Perhaps the last- 
named writer is the one who goes farthest. He says :— 


“Shakspere’s happiest additions to the old tragedy of blood 
were precisely contradictory to its vital structure as a drama. 
Wherever Hamlet is in action his character dates back to the 
lost play: the Shaksperean element has to do almost exclu- 
sively with the reflective, imaginative, humane traits of his 
oe magna “ When Hamlet is in action he is to be judged 

y the standards of the tragedy of blood and revenge. It is 
only in his speech and manner that the Shaksperean concep- 
tion shines forth. In this fact lies the root of most of the 


disagreements among the modern critics and actors.” ' 


1 The Elizabethan Hamlet. Scribners, 1895, pp. 49, 84. 
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The fact that the old tragedy delighted its audiences with 
these horrors may well be the main reason why the six 
principal characters, together with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, are killed during the play,—five of them, if we include 
Polonius, meeting death before our eyes. The easy fashion 
in which the Prince consigns to destruction his former school 
fellows, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, may come from the 
old play. Perhaps the difficulty in finding a motive for 
Hamlet’s action in pretending madness admits in part a simi- 
lar explanation. In the story as given by Belleforest he 
feigns madness because “ perceiving himself to be in danger 
of his life.” Victor Hugo interprets our play in the same 
way, but where in the text does it appear that this is the 
motive? May it not be that the feigning of insanity is a 
feature which Shakespeare accepts from the traditional story 
and from the older play, but of which he makes little con- 
structive use? 

Now for the bearing of all this upon our main topic, 
the reasons for Hamlet’s dilatoriness. The above discussion 
naturally suggests that Shakespeare, while retaining the crude 
story of revenge that was fixed in the public mind, gradually 
deepened and refined the character of Hamlet until it clashed 
with that story. Conscientious scruples against blood-revenge, 
I admit, are utterly foreign to the original tale. In spite of 
changes and additions, it may well be that the dramatist was 
so hampered by the fixed outlines of the accepted story that 
he was prevented from motiving the inactivity of the Prince 
so fully as he could otherwise have done. The energetic 
Hamlet retained from the old play accords but badly with 
the reflective, halting hero of a more intellectual age: the 
new wine bursts the old bottles. 

The loss of the pre-Shakespearean Hamlet makes it im- 
possible to say just how much weight should be given to this 
line of argument. Because our play departs very freely and 
very far from the story as given in Belleforest, Loening does 
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not believe that Shakespeare was really hampered by the old 
tale and the already existing play. 


VY. HAMLET AS THE MovuTtH-PIECE oF SHAKESPEARE, 


All lovers of Shakespeare must admit the force of these 
words from Kreyssig, a German critic: “ From the rich 
troop of his heroes, Shakespeare has chosen Hamlet as the 
exponent, to the spectators and to posterity, of all that lay 
nearest to his own heart.” The American poet-critic, Jones 
Very, speaks of “the tendency of Shakespeare to overact this 
particular part of Hamlet, and thus give it an obscurity from 
too close a connection with his own mind.” ! 

Though Riimelin goes too far in this particular direction, 
the following words concerning Shakespeare’s tendency to 
make Hamlet his own mouth-piece seem to me to have 
much force :— 


“We must not fail to see that this use of the legend enters 
into the dramatic subject and into the course of the action as 
a somewhat foreign and disturbing element; we must per- 
ceive that the legend, whose essential features the play still 
keeps, is in itself little fitted for the interpolation of an ele- 
ment so subjective and so modern.” 


Let us look at some specific passages in the play that are 
evidently the personal utterances of Shakespeare. The refer- 
ence to the child-actors, added in the First Folio, is clearly a 
“local hit”; it comes from the dramatist, not from Hamlet 
and Rosencrantz (II, 1, 353-379). The character of Osric 
is undoubtedly a satire on certain affectations of Shake- 
speare’s own day. That Shakespeare himself is speaking 
when Hamlet instructs the players in the art of acting seems 
certain. Though Loening defends it ingeniously, the passage 
has no vital connection with the plot. The real reason why 
we have the lines is that Shakespeare had some things to say 


1 Poems and Essays, p. 62. 
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concerning the proper carriage, gesture, and elocution of an 
actor; and no man will ever know how much strutting and 
bellowing the world has escaped because of this simple text- 
book of histrionics, known and read of all men. 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare, in which he “unlocked his 
heart,” echo with striking distinctness some of the complaints 
of the melancholy Prince of Denmark. The connection is 
especially marked between the sixty-sixth Sonnet and some 
portions of the soliloquy beginning “ To be or not to be.” 

In any performance of Hamlet, that pearl, the Grave- 
Diggers’ scene is sure to be presented (V, 1, 1-240); but it 
has no dramatic justification,—that is, the action is in no 
way advanced. These are the deep musings of Shakespeare’s 
own mind and heart, and we do not estimate them according 
to their purely dramatic value. 

Our love for this play springs largely from the fact that 
Shakespeare, disregarding strictly dramatic considerations, has 
given freely to Hamlet the charm, the warmth, and the bound- 
lessness of his own nature. 

The bearing of this discussion upon our central inquiry 
may be stated as follows: our impression of Hamlet’s dila- 
toriness is intensified by his long soliloquies and by his 
abundant comments upon the various problems of life; but 
these utterances are in part the personal outpourings of 
Shakespeare himself, not called for by either the plot of the 
piece or the characterization: “the hands are the hands of 
Esau,” but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Teutonic mind naturally looks upon the portrayal 
of character as the real purpose of the drama, and as “ its 
own excuse.” It is safe to say that Shakespeare has given in 
Hamlet absolutely the ultimate example of character-portrayal 
in drama. The completeness with which the nature and dis- 
position of the Prince, his entire mental and moral being, are 
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put before us, is something which we are accustomed to find 
only in the wide-ranging, loosely constructed novel, not in 
the intense, concentrated, and sharply limited drama. 

Dramatic criticism is inclined to insist that only those 
characteristics of the hero should be made prominent which 
really influence the course of the action; and that these 
characteristics should be unmistakable. According to this 
standard Hamlet is certainly faulty. That the play is 
marked by an excess of monologue seems to be recognized 
by the omission from the First Folio of some of the utter- 
ances of the hero, including the sermon on drunkenness (I, 
Iv, 17-38), and even the powerful soliloquy upon seeing 
the army of Fortinbras (IV, tv, 32-66; ll. 9-31 are also 
omitted). Certain features in the management of the action 
have also been pronounced by Goethe and others to be “ ex- 
tremely faulty.” But it is not especially because of its 
defects that the world is not likely to see another Hamlet: 
its marvellous excellences are a more conclusive reason. 
None but himself can bend the bow of Odysseus. 

Before the reader decides which one of the possible reasons 
for Hamlet’s inactivity he will adopt in making up his own 
theory of the play, let me ask him, “Can you not accept a 
good number of them?” In many cases, I think, they are 
not exclusive and contradictory, but should be looked upon 
as complementary and harmonious. The large number of 
these reasons of itself makes it clear why there are so many 
opinions concerning the character of the hero. One critic 
accents one motive; another, another. Superficially their 
views may seem to themselves and others to be irreconcilable, 
while at bottom they may be largely at one. 

Not only is it hardly possible for two critics to agree upon 
the same interpretation of the play; one cannot altogether 
agree with himself for two successive readings. The con- 
siderations involved are so numerous that one is hardly able 
to give due weight to all of them; it is inevitable that one 
should be somewhat at the mercy of his mood. 
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At my present stage of development, my own theory 
as to the reasons for Hamlet's dilatoriness is somewhat as 
follows :—I accept the first three grounds for Hamlet’s delay 
indicated under the first general division of this paper, namely : 
an excessive tendency to reflection, weakness of will, and es- 
pecially a melancholy temperament and extreme sensitiveness, 
I find myself varying in the degree of emphasis which I give to 
these different factors, but I am not inclined to look upon the 
hero’s excessive tendency to reflection as something really pri- 
mary and causative. Under the second general division of the 
paper, I accent Hamlet’s conscientious scruples against blood- 
revenge, and his natural aversion to killing the King. It 
seems to me entirely reasonable that all these qualities should 
be associated in one person. I believe further that Shake- 
speare was hampered in some measure by the fixed outlines 
of the accepted version of the old story; also that the fact 
that he expresses freely through the mouth of the Prince his 
own thoughts and feelings intensifies the impression of weak- 
ness and dilatoriness which Hamlet makes upon us. I give 
less prominence to the other considerations that have been 
mentioned, though I look upon some of them as having a 
measure of force. I oppose the purely objective explanation 
of Hamlet’s delay advocated by Werder and some others. 

The problem of Hamlet! Who shall altogether solve it ? 
Even while we cherish the vain hope of doing this, some 
passage from the play comes to mind which accords but 
poorly with our elaborate solution. And then a princely 
form and careworn face rise up before us, and the pale lips 
say haughtily: “ Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me! You would play upon me: you would 
seem to know my stops: you would sound me from my 
lowest note to the top of my compass: you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery !” 

ALBERT H. ToLMAn. 
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IV.—THE PROVINCE OF ENGLISH PHILOLOGY:' 


Perhaps no reproach is oftener addressed to those who call 
themselves philologists than that they are unconcerned with 
that beauty which has furnished a distinctive epithet for the 
word ‘literature’ in the phrase belles lettres, that they lack 
imagination and insight, and that they are quite unfitted to 
impart to others a sense of the spiritual values which inhere in 
the productions that form the subject-matter of their studies. 
An eloquent writer, who is himself a capable investigator, has 
recently presented this view in an essay which deserves the 
attention of every teacher of literature, and especially of every 
teacher of English literature. 

I make no apology for quoting a rather long extract from 
the essay in question, since the arraignment puts into definite 
form what a good many people have been feeling and inti- 
mating, and the philologist is bound to meet the attack either 
by mending his ways, or by showing that the critic, with the 
best intentions in the world, has not fully comprehended 
the purposes of philology, or has perhaps taken a part for the 
whole. Here, then, is the passage : 


“And so very whimsical things sometimes happen, because 
of this scientific and positivist spirit of the age, when the 
study of the literature of any language is made part of the 
curriculum of our colleges. The more delicate and subtle 
purposes of the study are put quite out of countenance, 
and literature is commanded to assume the phrases and the 
methods of science. ... It is obvious that you cannot have 
universal education without restricting your teaching to such 
things as can be universally understood, It is plain that you 
cannot impart ‘ university methods’ to thousands, or create 
‘investigators’ by the score, unless you confine your uni- 


1 Address of the President of the Modern Language Association of America, 
at its Annual Meeting held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December, 1897. 
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versity education to matters which dull men can investigate, 
your laboratory training to tasks which mere plodding dili- 
gence and submissive patience can compass. Yet, if you do 
so limit and constrain what you teach, you thrust taste and 
insight and delicacy of perception out of the schools, exalt 
the obvious and the merely useful above the things which are 
only imaginatively or spiritually conceived, make education 
an affair of tasting and handling and smelling. . . . 

“You have nowadays, it is believed, only to heed the 
suggestions of pedagogics in order to know how to impart 
Burke or Browning, Dryden or Swift. There are certain 
practical difficulties, indeed; but there are ways of over- 
coming them. You must have strength if you would handle 
with real mastery the firm fibre of these men; you must have 
a heart, morever, to feel their warmth, an eye to see what 
they see, an imagination to keep them company, a pulse to 
experience their delights. But if you have none of these 
things, you may make shift to do without them. You may 
count the words they use, instead, note the changes of phrase 
they make in successive revisions, put their rhythm into a 
scale of feet, run their allusions—particularly their female 
allusions—to cover, detect them in their previous reading. 
Or, if none of these things please you, or you find the big 
authors difficult or dull, you may drag to light all the minor 
writers of their time, who are easy to understand. By setting 
an example in such methods you render great services in 
certain directions. You make the higher degrees of our uni- 
versities available for the large number of respectable men 
who can count, and measure, and search diligently ; and that 
may prove no small matter. You divert attention from 
thought, which is not always easy to get at, and fix attention 
upon language, as upon a curious mechanism, which can- be 
perceived with the bodily eye, and which is worthy to be 
studied for its own sake, quite apart from anything it may 
mean. You encourage the examination of forms, grammatical 
and metrical, which can be quite accurately determined and 
quite exhaustively catalogued. You bring all the visible 
phenomena of writing to light and into ordered system. You 
go further, and show how to make careful literal identification 
of stories somewhere told ill and without art with the same 
stories told over again by the masters, well and with the 
transfiguring effect of genius. You thus broaden the area of 
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science ; for you rescue the concrete phenomena of the expres- 
sion of thought—the necessary syllabification which accom- 
panies it, the inevitable juxtaposition of words, the constant 
use of particles, the habitual display of roots, the inveterate 
repetition of names, the recurrent employment of meanings 
heard or read—from their confusion with the otherwise un- 
classifiable manifestations of what had hitherto been accepted, 
without critical examination, under the lump term ‘literature,’ 
simply for the pleasure and spiritual edification to be got 
from it.” (Woodrow Wilson, Mere Literature, and Other 
Essays, 1896, p. 2.) 


This is a stern indictment to bring against the philolo- 
gist—the ‘mere philologist,’ as our author might say—and 
if it contains the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; if 
things are quite as bad as here represented, and the fault is 
the fault of certain innovators, who usurp the domain of 
better men with their science falsely so-called ; then it behoves 
us to be on our guard, lest we also be entangled in the net 
they have woven for their own feet, and so become involved 
with them in a common destruction. 

Let us first see, however, whether some of these matters 
are susceptible of being differently stated. And first, is it 
quite certain that the evils complained of are due to the 
scientific and positivist spirit of this age, and to the effort 
after universal education? It is more than two thousand 
years since Herodicus described the followers of the critic 
Aristarchus as ‘buzzing in corners, busy with monosyllables.’ 
Tt is more than eighteen hundred years since Seneca thus 
declaimed against what he understood by the philological 
study of literature : 


“A grammarian occupies himself with the care of speech, 
or, if he takes a wider view of his art, possibly with history. 
The most that he can do is to extend the limits so as to 
include poetry. Which of these openeth a way to virtue? 
Doth the unfolding of syllables, the niceties of speech, the 
memory of fables, or the law and syntax of verses? Which 
of these taketh away fear, casteth out covetousness, bridleth 
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lust? ... Let us grant unto them that Homer was a phi- 
losopher ; in that case he must have learnt wisdom before 
he wrote poetry; wherefore let us learn those things which 
made Homer a wise man.... What supposest thou that it 
rofiteth to inquire into the ages of Patroclus and Achilles? 
kest thou rather Ulysses’ errors than seest how thou canst 
prevent thine own? There is no time for hearing whether 
Ulysses was shipwrecked between Italy and Sicily, or passed 
the boundaries of the known world.... Tempests of the 
mind do daily toss us, and vice driveth us into all the evils 
which Ulysses suffered. Beauty there is to beguile the eyes, 
and she cometh not in the guise of a foe: hence come cruel 
monsters, which delight in men’s blood ; hence come deceitful 
allurements of the ears; hence shipwrecks, and so many 
varieties of evil. Teach me this thing, how I may love my 
country, my wife, and my father; how even, suffering ship- 
wreck, I may steer my ship into so virtuous a haven.” 


Here, then, is a strong argument against literary scholarship. 
Observe at once its admirable cogency and its comprehensive 
sweep. The goal of all education should be to render men wise 
and virtuous ; therefore wisdom and virtue should be taught 
directly, to the exclusion of all other matters. How obvious 
and how convincing! The objection to literary scholarship has 
the same force as applied to other studies. This is apparent 
from the very title of Seneca’s essay, That the Liberal Arts are 
not to be Classed among Good Things, and Contribute Nothing 
to Virtue. But let us hear his own application of the principle 
to the study of music and geometry. 


“Let us pass,” he says, “to geometry and music; nothin 
shalt thou find in them which forbiddeth fear, or forbiddeth 
covetousness, of which whosoever is ignorant, in vain knoweth 
other things.... Thou teachest me how there cometh a 
harmony from sharp and bass sounds, and how a chord may 
be composed of dissonant strings. Do thou make rather that 
my mind may be in harmony with itself, and that my counsels 
be not out of time.... ‘hou knowest what a straight line 
is; what profiteth it thee if thou art ignorant of what is 
crooked in life?” 
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But there is another argument against all learning, or rather 
against all learning except philosophy. Learning is a positive 
incumbrance. The mind is limited in its capacity. There 
is only a given amount of space in the mind to include every- 
thing. All the room occupied by learning is so much sub- 
tracted from that which might have harbored virtue. Hear 
once more the incomparable Seneca: “Of whatsoever part of 
divine and human affairs thou takest hold, thou shalt be 
wearied with the huge abundance of things to be sought out 
and to be learned.... Virtue will not lodge itself in so 
narrow a room ; a great matter desireth a large space ; let all 
else be driven out, let the whole breast be empty for it.” 

With Seneca, the conclusion of the whole matter is extremely 
simple. Philosophy is the science which teaches wisdom and 
virtue. Therefore neglect everything else, and study philoso- 
phy. In his own words: “Philosophy ... . raiseth the 
whole structure, foundations and all. Mathematics, so to 
speak, are a superficial art ; it buildeth upon another’s foun- 
dations, it receiveth its principles from others, by the benefit 
of which it cometh to further conclusions. If, by its own 
exertions, it could come to truth, if it could comprehend the 
nature of the whole world, I should be more grateful to it. 
The mind is made perfect by one thing—namely, by the 
unchangeable knowledge of good and bad things, for which 
alone philosophy is competent. But none other art inquireth 
about good and bad things.” 

But, unfortunately, the trail of the serpent is over philosophy 
even. Seneca can not help admitting that his very philosophers 
are not quite what they should be. “I speak,” says he, “of 
liberal studies ; how much of what is useless do philosophers 
possess, how much of what is unpractical! They also have 
descended to the distinction of syllables, and to the proprieties 
of conjunctions and prepositions, and to envy grammarians, 
to envy geometricians. ... Thus it is come to pass that, 
with all their diligence, they know rather to speak than to 
live.” 
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Now I would not be understood as instituting a parallel 
in all respects between the able and brilliant writer first 
quoted, with certain of whose positions I find myself in 
agreement, and the moralist who thus ruthlessly, like another 
Caliph Omar, would sweep away all learning from the face 
of the earth. Yet I cannot help seeing in the essay of the 
former an implication that taste and insight and delicacy of 
perception shall be imparted directly by the schools, in a 
manner not dissimilar, it may be apprehended, to that in 
which the Senecan wisdom and virtue were to be taught. 
Perhaps this is possible; I would that it were. Is there one 
who listens to me who would not gladly devote his whole 
energies to the direct communication of taste and insight and 
delicacy of perception, and still more of wisdom and virtue, 
were that possible without the adventitious aid of learning ? 
If we could train the mind to exact and severe thinking, 
to endure the toil involved in continuous attention to the 
same subject, without invoking the processes of mathematical 
science, or any equivalent discipline, to come to our assistance, 
how the college curriculum might speedily be relieved of one 
of its heaviest burdens! But we have already seen that even 
Seneca’s philosophers were not quite equal to his demands ; 
they also “descended to the distinction of syllables, and to the 
proprieties of conjunctions and prepositions.” These philoso- 
phers must have felt, at least after Seneca’s rebuke, how far 
they were derogating from the inwardness of their mission, 
Yet, if they lived a quarter of a century longer, they were 
surely not a little comforted by the utterances of Quin- 
tilian, who in one place says: “ Was Cicero the less of an 
orator because he was most attentive to the study of grammar, 
and because, as appears from his letters, he was a rigid exactor, 
on all occasions, of correct language from his son? Did the 
writings of Julius Cesar On Analogy diminish the vigor of 
his intellect? Or was Messala less elegant as a writer because 
he devoted whole books, not merely to single words, but even 
to single letters? These studies are injurious, not to those 
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who pass through them, but to those who dwell immoderately 
on them.” 

But are modern times barren of such instances as Quin- 
tilian has noted? Milton, great poet that he was, did not 
disdain to write an Accidence commenced Grammar, and I 
have never heard that his poetry was the worse for it. 
Milton’s exemplar, the first poet of Italy, a man eminent 
for taste and insight and delicacy of perception, as well as for 
wisdom and virtue, wrote a book On the Vulgar Tongue, 
which he began on this wise: “Since we do not find that 
any one before us has treated of a science of the Vulgar 
Tongue, while, in fact, we see that this tongue is highly 
necessary for all, inasmuch as not only men, but even women 
and children, strive, in so far as Nature allows them, to 
acquire it; and since it is our wish to enlighten to some little 
extent the discernment of those who walk through the streets 
like blind men, generally fancying that those things which are 
really in front of them are behind them; we will endeavor, 
by the aid of the Wisdom which breathes from Heaven, to 
be of service to the speech of the common people, not only by 
drawing the water for such a draught from our own under- 
standing, but by taking or compiling from others, mixing the 
most useful information from each with our own.” In this 
work, he whom the difficulties of language had never pre- 
vented from saying just what he desired to say, went on to 
write chapters whose titles are such as these: “On the Dialect 
of Romagna, and Some of the Dialects beyond the Po, es- 
pecially the Venetian ;” “Of the Structure of the Lines in 
Poetry, and their Variation by means of Syllables;” “Of 
what Lines Stanzas are made, and of the Number of Syllables 
in the Lines ;” “Of the Relation of the Rimes, and in what 
order they are to be placed in the Stanza ;” “ Of the Number 
of Lines and Syllables in the Stanza.” Does it not look as 
though Dante had, in the words of our critic, come perilously 
near to rescuing from their confusion with literature “the con- 
crete phenomena of the expression of thought—the necessary 
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syllabification which accompanies it, the inevitable juxtaposi- 
tion of words?” 

Passing over such men as Ben Jonson, who wrote an 
English grammar, and made an extensive collection of the 
grammars of various languages, but at the same time set 
the fashions in English literature for several decades, let us 
dwell for a moment on the authors cited above as deserving 
better treatment than they are likely to receive at the hands 
of the modern expositor? Is it possible that the attitude of 
Burke and Browning, of Dryden and Swift, toward philo- 
logical investigation, is in any respect similar to that of Dante 
and of Milton? I turn to Burke’s essay On the Sublime and 
Beautiful, and find such headings as these: “Color considered 
as Productive of the Sublime;” “Smell and Taste; Bitters 
and Stenches;” “The Effect of Words;” “How Words 
influence the Passions.” Moreover, I find in this work such 
passages as the following: “It is hard to repeat certain sets 
of words, though owned by themselves unoperative, without 
being in some degree affected, especially if a warm and effect- 
ing tone of voice accompanies them ; as suppose, 


Wise, valiant, generous, good, and great. 


These words, by having no application, ought to be unopera- 
tive; but when words commonly sacred to great occasions 
are used, we are affected by them even without the occasions.” 

I turn to Browning, and, reading The Grammarian’s 
Funeral, can not doubt that he was in sympathy with the 
character he has so vividly and feelingly delineated. 

I turn to Dryden, and find him writing in this vein: “Thus 
it appears necessary that a man should be a nice critic in his 
mother tongue before he attempts to translate a foreign 
language. Neither is it sufficient that he be able to judge 
of words and style, but he must be a master of them too; he 
must perfectly understand his author’s tongue, and absolutely 
command his own.” Again he says: “All the versification 
and little variety of Claudian is included within the compass 
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of four or five lines, and then he begins again in the same 
tenor ; perpetually closing his sense at the end of a verse, and 
that verse commonly what they call golden, or two substantives 
and two adjectives, with a verb between them to keep the 
peace.” Does not this look like the prefigurement of a modern 
inquiry into end-stopped and run-on lines? 

I turn to Swift, and am reminded by the revival of the 
proposition to establish an English Academy that he wrote a 
Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the Eng- 
lish Tongue, involving the creation of a society similar to the 
French Academy for that purpose. 

Even the author who instances Burke and Browning, 
Dryden and Swift, as writers who should be interpreted 
in a larger and freer manner, is willing, in a noble-oration, 
to affirm: “ What you cannot find a substitute for is the 
classics as literature ; and there can be no first-hand contact 
with that literature if you will not master the grammar and 
the syntax which convey its subtle power.” From this it 
would appear that it is proper to master the grammar and 
syntax of the ancient classics ; which he who will may har- 
monize with the objections which were quoted at the beginning 
of these remarks. 

Recalling those objections, we have seen that they were in 
some measure anticipated centuries ago; that Seneca would 
have had all ancillary study of literature replaced by the 
direct inculeation of the essential qualities or virtues that 
literature embodies; that his criticism held equally true of 
all liberal studies except philosophy, and that even philoso- 
phy was not exempt from his censure; but that, on the other 
hand, some of the noblest statesmen, orators, and poets, have 
busied themselves with the very inquiries which we have 
heard so unsparingly condemned; and that we are thus pre- 
sented with the singular anomaly that that is forbidden to the 
humble expounder of classical authors which was practised 
and recommended by the classical authors themselves; and 
that is forbidden to the student of our own literature which 
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is reckoned, by the same authority, as highly laudable in a 
student of the masterpieces of antiquity. 

There must, one would infer, be something inherently 
attractive and valuable about learning, which enables it to 
survive such attacks as those of Seneca; there must be some- 
thing inherently attractive and valuable about the learning 
which occupies itself with literature, to make it the concern 
of so many magnanimous spirits, and to extort vindications 
from the antagonists who come out armed to destroy it. 
Perhaps the explanation is to be sought in Aristotle’s famous 
sentence, “All men by nature desire to know.” Perhaps the 
justification has been furnished by Seneca himself, who else- 
where asks why we instruct our children in liberal studies, 
and answers, “‘ Not because they can give virtue, but because 
they prepare the mind to the receiving of it.” Possibly, 
then, virtue may sometimes be best suggested by indirection ; 
perhaps, too, the same is true of taste and insight; it may be 
that they come not with observation, or at least not exclu- 
sively with observation ; it may be that they who devotedly 
study any aspect of great works receive of their spirit, even 


as one may approach the one spirit of Nature through the 


different channels of astronomy, chemistry, and zoology. A 
lover of literature and of all forms of beauty, too early lost to 
his University.and the world—lI refer to the late Professor 
McLaughlin—in an essay in which he pleaded for the recog- 
nition of the spiritual element in literature, was yet fain to 
admit: “The first steps toward the desired results must be 
prosaic ; people must train themselves, or be trained, to see 
what is on the surface, to grow conscious of metrical differ- 
ences, for instance; not to remain quite blind to the real 
meaning beneath a figurative turn; even to come to recognize 
that there is a figurative turn.” 

If we could take this view to heart, perhaps the difficulties 
which perplex so many earnest seekers after truth, as they 
consider the subject, would vanish away, or at any rate 
become less formidable. According to this mode of looking 
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at the matter, taste and insight and delicacy of perception are 
by no means common in an era of universal education, nor 
indeed in any era whatever; the person who possesses them 
only in a rudimentary degree is as likely to be repelled as 
attracted by a sudden revelation of their austere charms; in 
this, as in everything else, the natural progress is by easy 
stages from the phenomenal to the noumenal, from the things 
of sense to the things of the spirit; and accordingly the 
science which undertakes to deal with the forms in which 
the human spirit has, in various epochs, manifested itself, 
especially through the medium of literature, must be prepared 
to take account of the phenomenal no less than the noumenal, 
and accompany the seeker along the whole scale of ascent 
from the one to the other. 

But is there any such science? There is; its name is 
Philology; and in no other sense than as designating this 
science should the term ‘philology’ be used, unless with some 
qualifying term which limits its meaning in a specific and 
unmistakable manner. 

The function of the philologist, then, is the endeavor to relive 
the life of the past ; to enter by the imagination into the spirit- 
ual experiences of all the historic protagonists of civilization 
in a given period and area of culture; to think the thoughts, 
to feel the emotions, to partake the aspirations, recorded in 
literature ; to become one with humanity in the struggles of 
a given nation or race to perceive and attain the ideal of exist- 
ence; and then to judge rightly these various disclosures of 
the human spirit, and to reveal to the world their true sig- 
nificance and relative importance. 

In compassing this end, the philologist will have much to 
do; much that is not only laborious, but that even, in itself 
considered, might justly be regarded as distasteful, or even 
repellent. He must examine and compare the records of the 
human spirit bequeathed us by the past, and, before doing 
this, must often exhume them, perhaps in a mutilated con- 
dition, from the libraries and monasteries where they may 
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have been moldering for ages; he must piece them together, 
where they have been separated and dispersed ; interpret them ; 
correct their manifest errors, so far as this may safely be done 
in the light of fuller information ; determine their meaning 
and their worth ; and then deliver them to the world, freed, 
as far as may be, from the injuries inflicted by time and evil 
chance, with their sense duly ascertained, their message clearly 
set forth, and their contribution to the sum of human attain- 
ment justly aud sympathetically estimated. 

This is the work that has been done, and is still in process 
of doing, for the Sacred Scriptures; for Homer, Sophocles, 
and Pindar among the Greeks; for Virgil, Lucretius, Tacitus, 
and Juvenal among the Romans; for the Italian Dante and 
Ariosto ; for the French chansons de geste, no less than for 
Ronsard, Moliére, and Rousseau ; for the Nibe/ungenlied and 
Goethe among the Germans; for Cynewulf, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton among the English; and for a multitude 
of others of whom these may stand as types. 

The ideal philologist is ‘at once antiquary, palseographer, 
grammarian, lexicologist, expounder, critic, historian of litera- 
ture, and, above all, lover of humanity. He should have the 
accuracy of the scientist, the thirst for discovery of the Arctic 
explorer, the judgment of the man of affairs, the sensibility of 
the musician, the taste of the connoisseur, and the soul of the 
poet. He must shrink from no labor, and despise no detail, 
by means of which he may be enabled to reach his goal more 
surely, and laden with richer results. Before traversing 
unknown seas, he must appropriate every discovery made by 
his predecessors on similar quests, and avail himself of every 
improvement upon their methods which his imagination can 
suggest, and his judgment approve. He will be instant in 
season and out of season. Whatsvever his hand finds to do 
he will do with his might. He will choose the task which ‘ 
humanity most needs to have performed, and at the same time 
that in which his own powers and special equipment can be 
most fully utilized; and, when possible, he will give the 
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preference to such labors as shall afford play and outreach 
to his nobler faculties, rather than to such as may dwarf and 
impoverish them. 

According to the exigencies which circumstances create, or 
his own intuition perceives, he will edit dictionaries, like 
Johnson or Murray; make lexicons to individual authors, 
like Schmidt ; compile concordances, like Bartlett or Ellis ; 
investigate metre, like Sievers or Schipper; edit authors, as 
Skeat has edited Chaucer, Child the English and Scottish 
Ballads, and Furness Shakespeare; discourse on the laws of 
literature, like Sidney, or Ben Jonson, or Lewes, or Walter 
Pater ; write literary biography, like Brandl or Dowden; or 
outline the features and progress of a national literature, like 
Ten Brink, or Stopford Brooke, or Taine. 

The ideal philologist must, therefore, have gained him “the 
gains of various men, ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes.” 
Yet withal he must be content, if fortune, or his sense of a 
potential universe hidden in his apparently insignificant task, 
will have it so, merely to settle Aoti’s business, properly base 
oun, or give us the doctrine of the enclitic de—sure that pos- 
terity, while it may ungratefully forget him, will at least have 
cause to bless his name, as that of one without whose strenu- 
ous and self-sacrificing exertions the poets, the orators, the 
historians, and the philosophers would have less completely 
yielded up their meaning, or communicated their inspiration, 
to an expectant and needy world. 

That the philologist, as such, is not necessarily a creative 
literary artist, is no impugnment of his mission or its impor- 
tance. Neither is he who expounds the law, or the doctrines 
of Christianity, necessarily a creative literary artist. Yet he 
may be; Erskine was, and Webster; and so were Robert 
South and Cardinal Newman in their sermons. To be learned 
is not necessarily to be dull, for Burke was learned, and 
Chaucer, and Cicero, and Homer. Petrarch was not dull; 
and all the philology of modern times goes back to Petrarch. 
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If we seek for philologists who may fairly be ranked 
among reputable authors, the brothers Grimm wrote fairy 
stories quite as charmingly as Perrault; Hallam says of 
Politian that his poem displayed more harmony, spirit, and 
imagination, than any that had been written since the death 
of Petrarch; and the same writer calls the History and 
Annals of Grotius a monument of vigorous and impressive 
language. Professor Lounsbury says of Tyrwhitt, “His 
literary taste can be described as almost unerring.” The 
style of Erasmus has been called clear, lively, expressive 
rather than regular, sparkling with sallies and verve. Sainte 
Beuve, who by his profession of critic comes well within the 
definition of the philologist, is of course one of the literary 
glories of France. Croiset, the author of Ia Poésie de Pin- 
dare, is an author whom one finds it difficult to lay down 
when his book has once been taken in hand. Sellar’s accounts 
of the Roman poets can be read with the utmost pleasure by 
any one at all interested in the subject. The charm of Max 
Miiller’s writing is well known. One might go on to enumer- 
ate Jebb, and Gildersleeve, and Jowett, and Mahaffy—but 
why extend a list which any one can continue for himself? 
Enough has been said to show that the pursuit of philology 
is not incompatible with literary power and grace—as why 
indeed should it be? 

But it has been observed that dull men crowd into the 
profession, men who can only count and catalogue, or who, 
to employ the language of Chapman in The Revenge of Bussy 
@ Ambois, are 

Of taste so much depraved, that they had rather 
Delight, and satisfy themselves to drink 


Of the stream troubled, wandering ne’er so far 
From the clear fount, than of the fount itself. 


Alas, it is but too true! Heaven-sent geniuses are rare, and 
there is not room for all the dull men in the other professions. 
Moreover, great poets are sometimes averse to spending their 
lives in the professor’s chair, when they can write Idylls of 
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the King and Men and Women. Also, there is no recipe by 
which to convert dull men into heaven-sent geniuses, and the 
preponderance of the former class everywhere is an evil not 
sufficiently to be deplored. Then, too, some of us must do 
the intellectual hewing of wood and drawing of water for the 
rest, and how should this be were no dull men to interest 
themselves in literature? Finally, we can always fall back 
upon the reasons assigned by Longinus—if it was indeed he 
who wrote the immortal Treatise on the Sublime—Longinus, 
a man whom Plotinus allowed to be a philologist, but in no 
sense a philosopher. Thus he moralizes: “It is a matter of 
wonder that in the present age, which produces many highly 
skilled in the arts of popular persuasion, many of keen and 
active powers, many especially rich in every pleasing gift of 
language, the growth of highly exalted and wide-reaching 
genius has, with a few rare exceptions, almost entirely ceased. 

It is so easy, and so characteristic of human nature, 
always to find fault with the present. Consider, now, whether 
the corruption of genius is to be attributed, not to a world- 
wide peace, but rather to the war within us which knows 
no limit, which engages all our desires, yes, and still further 
to the bad passions which lay siege to us to-day, and make 
utter havoc and spoil of our lives. Are we not enslaved, 
nay, are not our careers completely shipwrecked, by love of 
gain, that fever which rages unappeased in us all, and love 
of pleasure?—one the most debasing, the other the most 
ignoble, of the mind’s diseases.” If there are no better men 
forthcoming as expounders of English literature, may it not 
be that the requisite talents are attracted to more lucrative 
pursuits rather than that the fault is with the tendency of 
education to become universal ? 

It is singular, however, that men whom no one would 
think of calling dull practise on occasion the arts that we 
have heard condemned. Thus Professor Dowden, in his very 
newest book, his volume of selections from Wordsworth, so 
far from thinking it a sin, in dealing with the poets, to “ note 
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the changes of phrase they make in successive revisions,” 
expressly says, “ From no other English poet can lessons in 
the poetic craft so full, so detailed, and so instructive be 
obtained as those to be had by one who follows Wordsworth 
through the successive editions, and puts to himself the 
repeated question, ‘For what reason was this change, for 
what reason was that, introduced ?’”’ Gaston Paris, too, who 
is said to be unsurpassed as a lecturer on the felicities of style, 
is best known to the world by researches which quite surely 
fall under the condemnation already cited. 

Philology is frequently considered to be identical with 
linguistics. This is an error which can not be sufficiently 
deprecated. It results in the estrangement of the study of 
language from that of literature, with which, in the interests 
of both, it should be most intimately associated. The study 
of language is apt to seem arid and repellent to those who do 
not perceive how essential it is to the comprehension of litera- 
ture. The conception of linguistics as a totally independent 
branch of learning, and the bestowal upon it of the appellation 
which properly designates the whole study of the history of 
culture, especially through the medium of literature, is fraught 
with incalculable injury to the pursuit of both divisions of 
the subject. Professor Saintsbury deplores this separation in 
a recent work. He says too truly: “ With some honorable 
exceptions, we find critics of literature too often divided into 
linguists who seem neither to think nor to be capable of 
thinking of the meaning or the melody, of the individual and 
technical mastery, of an author, a book, or a passage, and into 
loose aesthetic rhetoricians who will sometimes discourse on 
ZEschylus without knowing a second aorist from an Attic 
perfect, and pronounce eulogies or depreciations on Virgil 
without having the faintest idea whether there is or is not 
any authority for quamvis with one mood rather than another.” 
He adds: “It is not wonderful, though it is in the highest 
degree unhealthy, that the stricter scholars should be more or 
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less scornfully relinquishing the province of literary criticism 
altogether, while the looser esthetics consider themselves 
entitled to neglect scholarship in any proper sense with a 
similarly scornful indifference.” 

I hope we shall all concur with Professor Saintsbury in 
this opinion. Such mutual distrust, not to say dislike, is 
in the highest degree unhealthy. Why should not all thought- 
ful students of English call themselves philologists, and thus 
recognize that they are all virtually aiming at the same thing, 
notwithstanding that they approach the subject from different 
points of view, and in practise emphasize different aspects of 
their common theme? 

It may perhaps be objected that this would be equivalent to 
attributing an arbitrary and novel signification to the word 
philology. In this presence, I need only advert to the fact 
that in Germany the meaning I advocate is recognized as the 
only tenable one by all the recent authorities. More than a 
hundred years ago, Wolf, acting in part under the inspiration 
of Goethe, outlined the conception which in more recent times 
has been developed by Boeckh, and from him has been adopted 
by all the chief authors or editors of systematic treatises deal- 
ing with the philology of the various nations or races. While 
they differ more or less with respect to the expediency of 
including certain subdivisions of this department of knowledge 
in their survey, on the essential point such scholars as Paul, 
Groéber, Korting, and Elze, all agree. No one who has not 
reflected long and deeply upon the conception elaborated by 
Boeckh can realize how fruitful it proves, and how fully it 
satisfies the demand for a philosophy of our work which shall 
recognize at once the part played in its advancement by the 
intuitions of genius and by the humbler labors of the compiler 
and systematizer. 

Many people are misled by forming a wrong notion of the 
etymology of the term we have been discussing. ‘ Does not 
Aoyos mean ‘ word?’” say they; “how then can philology 
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signify anything else than a study of words ?”—whereupon 
they complacently identify philology with etymology. But 
the initial mistake is a serious one. If one traces the use of 
diroroyia and girodXoyos in classical Greek and Latin, he 
will find something quite different. The philologist was 
originally one who loved the tales of history or old romance, 
and then one who was fond of all sorts of learning which 
naturally grew out of this love for dwelling on the records 
of the past. Thus a philologist was distinctively literary in 
his tastes; not always philosophical, but always prevailingly 
literary. Since literature employed speech as its medium, he 
of course became an investigator of speech, but—and this is a 
most important consideration—his interest in language grew 
out of his interest in literature, and his dominant concern 
with language was in its capacity as the organ of literary 
communication. Boeckh has pointed out that a compound 
which would have expressed to the ancients what we often 
mean by linguistic study would have had to be formed with 
yAaooa—like our ‘glossonomy’—and not with Aoyos. It 
is the use of the expression ‘comparative philology’ in the 
sense of ‘glossonomy’ or ‘glossology,’ which has wrought 
the mischief. If one regards Xoyos as standing for the typi- 
cal revelation of itself by the human soul, and also of the 
faculty chiefly instrumental in effecting this revelation—for 
oratio and ratio, as the Romans said—the term philology 
assumes its rightful dignity and breadth, and designates one 
of the noblest employments to which a human being can 
dedicate himself. He who cherishes this ideal will not 
thereby become an ideal philologist, but he will be less likely 
to strive as one that beateth the air; he will perceive that 
his ultimate concern is with the human soul, and all his 
collecting, and comparing, and criticizing, will subserve the 
one end of enabling the voices of the past, and especially 
the thrilling and compelling voices, to sound more audibly 
and tunefully in the ear of his own and future generations, 
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We must never forget that the philologist is a lover. As 
Pythagoras was not willing to be called a wise man, but only 
a lover of wisdom, and thus coined the word philosophy, so 
the philologist may well be content to call himself a lover 
too, a lover of the thrilling and compelling voices of the past. 
He becomes a philologist, if he is worthy of the name, because 
they have thrilled and compelled him; and he would fain 
devise means, however circuitous in appearance, by which to 
insure that they shall thrill and compel others. His sensi- 
bility is the measure of his devotion ; and his devotion, while 
it may not be the measure of his success, is certainly its indis- 
pensable condition. 

If then, philology, truly considered, enlists the head in 
the service of the heart; if it demands not only high and 
manifold discipline, but rich natural endowment; if its object 
is the revelation to the present of the spiritual attainments of 
the past; if it aims to win free access for the thoughts of the 
mightiest thinkers, and the dreams of the most visionary of 
poets; if it seeks to train the imagination to re-create the 
form and pressure of a vanished time, in order to stimulate 
our own age to equal or surpass its predecessors in whatever 
best illustrates and ennobles humanity ; if there are not want- 
ing numerous examples of poets who have been philologists, 
and philologists who have been essentially poets; and, finally, 
if philology is the only term which thus fully comprehends 
these various aspects of a common subject, and we have the 
most authoritative precedents for employing it in that signifi- 
cation ; shall we willingly allow the word to be depreciated, 
and the largeness and unity of the corresponding conception 
imperiled, by consenting to employ it for the designation of 
a single branch of the comprehensive whole, and that the 
branch which, to the popular apprehension, least exhibits 
the real import and aim of the science? If not, and we are 
willing to be known as philologists in the truer and larger 
sense, can we not do something to make this sense the pre- 
valent one, by consistently adhering to it in our practice, and, 
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so far as possible, inducing others to accept and adopt it? 
By thus doing, we shall not only be recognizing a truth 
which is indisputable, but also be promoting that harmony 
of opinions and sentiments without which the most strenuous 
individual efforts are certain to prove in some degree nugatory. 








ALBERT S. Cook. 
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V.—A SONNET ASCRIBED TO CHIARO DAVANZATI 
AND ITS PLACE IN FABLE LITERATURE. 


Of the poems ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati, a Florentine 
of the thirteenth century, one of the most interesting is the 
following sonnet : 


Di penne di paone e d’ altre assai 

Vestita la corniglia a corte andau; 
Ma gia no lasciava per cid lo crai 
E a riguardo sempre cornigliau. 

5 Gli augelli, che la sguardar, molto splai 
Dele lor penne ch’ essa li furau; 
Lo furto le ritorna scherne e guai, 
Che ciascun di sua penna la spogliau. 

9 Per te lo dico, novo canzonero, 
Che v avesti le penne del Notaro 
E vai furando lo detto stranero; 

12 Si co’ gli augei la corniglia spogliaro, 

Spoglieriati per falso menzonero 
Se fosse vivo Jacopo Notaro. 


The text is slightly emended' from that of the Cod. Vati- 
eano 3793, as published in the edition of this manuscript: 
D’Ancona e Comparetti, Le Antiche Rime Volgari, Bologna, 
1875-88 ; Vol. tv (1884), No. 682, p. 379. The sonnet is 
also in the Cod. Vaticano 3214, from which it was published 
in 1872 by L. Manzoni, Rime Inedite, in Rivista di Filologia 
Romanza, 1, 87, and recently in the complete edition of this 
manuscript: Rime Antiche Italiane... . pub. per cura del 
dott. Mario Pelaez, Bologna, 1895, No. 117, p. 102.2 The 


1MS. readings: 2. vistita cornilglia andari. 4. corinigliau. 5. auacielli, 
6. loro. 8. ciaschuno pena spoglau. 12. colgli ausgielli la cornilglia spol- 
gliaro. 13. spolglieriati. 14. notaio. 

*According to Manzoni, /. ¢., “la lezione del nostro codice & scorrettis- 
sima.” The variants in the text as published by Pelaez, which differs 
slightly from that given by Manzoni, are as follows: 2. vestiti andava. 
8. ma non lasciava gia pero lo trai, 4. ¢ cornigliai. 5. | augelli ke la riguar- 
daro. 6. k esa gli furai. 7. li torno ghuai. 8. spogliai. 9. non vo. 10, ketti 
vesti, 11, va, 12. siccome gli wecell la nigla. 13. spogliereti. 14. iacomin. 
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first mentioned manuscript I shall call A, the second B 
(references to the edition of Pelaez). The sonnet was also 
published in 1889 by L. Biadene, Morfologia del Sonetto nei 
Secoli XIII e XIV, in Studj di Filologia Romanza, rv, 148 ; 
and in 1897 by E. Monaci, Crestomazia Italiana dei primi 
secoli, fascicolo secondo, p. 309 (text ostensibly following A, 
but differing from that given by D’Ancona and Comparetti). 

Before entering upon the literary questions which this 
sonnet suggests, I wish to call attention to some of the 
words in it. In the first place, corniglia (A cornilglia) is 
properly not an Italian word at all; I have found it in no 
dictionary, but it occurs in two other texts,—a canzone by 
this same poet Chiaro,' and a North Italian poem which 
shows distinct traces of Provengal influence? The word 
appears to be a regular descendant from cornicula (diminutive 
of corniz), which gives in Provengal corne/ha and cornilha, in 
French corneille, in Spanish corneja, in Catalan cornella, and 
in Rhaetoromance cornaigl ; but the Italian word correspond- 


ing to these is cornacchia, which points to *cornacula.2 The 
latter is not found, but the intermediate form cornacla occurs 
in a Venetian text, probably of the thirteenth century.‘ 
Corresponding to cornigliare in the sonnet is the verb cor- 
nacchiare, defined by Petrocchi, Dizionario, as a synonym of 


'A 246, in Vol. 111 of the edition cited. Chiaro compares himself to a 
cornilglia, and Guittone d’ Arezzo to an ausingnuolo. 

* Mussafia, Una canzone tratta del Cod. Barberino XL V-47, in Rivista di 
Filologia Romanza, 11 (1875), 65-70; republished by Monaci, Crestomazia 
Italiana, 494, “Canzone di Auliver.” The line: Ne i val agur de corf ne de 
cornigla evidently refers to the use of ravens and crows in sooth-saying; 
cf. Phaedrus, 111, 18, line 12: Augurium corvo, leva cornici omina. Mussafia 
gives cornacchia as the equivalent of cornigla. On the Barberini ms., cf. 
Monaci, Da Bologna a Palermo, in Morandi, Antologia della Oritica Let- 
teraria, 9a ediz., 1894, p. 228 ff. 

See Kérting, Lateinisch+ isches Worterbuch, s. v. cornicula. 

*Exemplo de la cornacla com’ ela se visti, a version of the same fable that we 
have in the sonnet. Published by Ulrich, first in Romania, x11, 47, and 
then in Thatiati Religiosi e Libro de li Exempli, Bologna, 1891, second part, 
No. 36. On this collection of “examples,” see Giornale Storico, 11, 320-2, 
and xv, 257-72. 
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gracchiare. The ordinary Italian form is due, then, to a 
change of suffix, for which analogies are not wanting,—vol- 
pacchio from vulpécula, and abbacchio, a dialect word, from 
ovtcula, which has no regular descendant in Italian.’ It will 
be noticed that these words also are the names of animals; 
and perhaps gracchia from gracula, the name of a bird belong- 
ing to the same fainily as the cornacchia, may have exerted 
some influence.? In regard to the regular descendants from 
the Latin, Gréber says: “ Nur das Prov. besitzt, neben der 
e-, eine i-Form, die auf cornicula hindeutet.”* Corniglia, 
however, if a popular formation, would naturally point to -i- 
(cf. coniglio from cuniculus*), though it might also come from 
-I- (cf. artiglio, Prov. artelh, Fr. orteil, from arttculus®), More 
probably it is simply borrowed from the Prov. cornilha, of 
which it reproduces the pronunciation in Italian orthography. 
This view is strengthened by the occurrence of the word in 


'See Caix, Studj di Etimologia italiana e romanza, Firenze, 1878, No. 127; 
Groéber in Wélfflin’s Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographie, 1, 552; Kérting, 
Worterbuch, s. v. ovicula. An explanation for cornacchia has been sought in 
Umbrian curnaco (see Romania, tv, 509), “doch ohne hinliinglichen Grund” 
(Meyer-Liibke, Italienische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1890, p. 8). 

*In regard to such influence in general, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 
pp. 273, 289. 

3Op. cit., Archiv, 1, 552. In classic Latin, cornicula is the diminutive of 
corniz, corniculum of cornu ; see Georges, Lat.-Deutsches Worterbuch. 

‘The Ital. coniglio, Old Fr. connil, Prov. conilh, point to -i-, but Span. 
conejo, Port. coelho, to -I-; see Grober, op. cit., Archiv, v1, 384. 

5See KGrting, s. v., and Gréber, Archiv, 1, 243; on the similar word ver- 
miglio, Prov. vermelh, from vermitculus, see Gréber, Archiv, v1, 140. Chiaro 
uses artilglio in A 637. In Gréber’s Grundriss der rom. Phil., 1, 503, D’Ovidio 
gives the rule that Lat. 1 remains “ wenn iotaciertes / folgt,’’ and mentions 
as instances origlia (from *aurteulat) and ventriglio. An exception to this 
rule is to be found in oreglia from aurteula (cf. Gréber, Archiv, 1, 246); this 
may be due to the analogy of orecchia, which is regular (cf. D’Ovidio, p. 
502); but of the instances of a similar analogy which D’Ovidio mentions 
(p. 506), caviechia and lenticchia lose their significance when we find that 
the parallel words in Prov., Fr., etc., point to cavieula and lenticula, which 
would give -i- in Italian (see Kérting, s. v., and Graber, Archiv, 1, 543, 111, 
511); and ventricchio instead of ventrecchio from ventrtculus (by analogy of the 
regular veniriglio) is perhaps semi-learned, cf. ventriculo, Fr. ventricule. 
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the Canzone di Auliver, which shows other evidences of 
Provengal influence.’ The author of our sonnet, while he 
may have found the word in an Italian text, probably adopted 
it himself from Provengal. The alternative theory is that it 
really comes directly from the Latin. In either case, the verb 
cornigliare was doubtless derived from the noun on the analogy 
of cornacchiare and cornacchia. 

Another peculiar word is splai (line 5). According to the 
sense, it points to displacet, but the form is anomalous for 
Italian; the regular forms are dispiace and spiace, which 
might appear as splace.* Plai from placet is regular in 
Rhaetoromance,’ and splai may possibly be an Italian dialect 
form.‘ But here also we find the best explanation in Pro- 
vengal, which has the forms platz and plai from placet, and 
desplai from displacet.’ Probably our poet, for the sake of 
the rhyme, adopted the Provengal form, merely using splai 
instead of desplai for the negative of plai; this he might 
naturally do, as the Italian has two forms of the verb, dis- 
piacere and spiacere. 

Still another peculiarity is the ending -aw in the third 
singular preterite. “The regular Tuscan ending for verbs of 
the first conjugation is -d, coming from -avit through -aud. 
The ending -ao is found in poets of South Italy, and occa- 
sionally in Tuscany. In South Italy -au also occurs, but 


1 See notes of Mussafia, /. ¢. 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Jial. Gram., pp. 116, 312; Mastrofini, Teoria e Pro- 
spetto de’ Verbi, Milano, 1830, pp. 712-14. 

3 Gartner, Ritoromanische Grammatik, 3 154. 

“Cf. fai, Meyer-Liibke in Gréber’s Grundriss, 1, 538; and piaito beside 
the more usual piato from placitum, see Griber, in Archiv, 1v, 489; Thomsen, 
in Romania, 1v, 262: Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 59; Kérting, Wérterbuch, 
8. v. placitum. 

5Crescini, Manualetto Provenzale, Padova, 1894, pp. xxxix, cxxxi, and 
glossary s. v. plazer; Suchier in Gréber’s Grundriss, 1, 610. Desplat 
occurs, e. g., in a poem by Calvo, the Genoese Troubadour, Crescini, op. 
cit., p. 145; Bartsch, Chreetomathie Provengale, 5° ed., Berlin, 1892, col. 276, 
cf, 444, 
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more rarely;' and that it was unfamiliar in Tuscany may be 
inferred from the blundering changes in Ms. B (see readings, 
above). Biadene* thinks that the strange endings of the 
rhyme-words in the first eight lines were used with the inten- 
tion of suggesting the caw (crai) of the crow. It is to be 
noted that the two rhymes (-ai and -au) differ only in the 
final vowel, and that in the last six lines the rhymes (-ero 
and -aro) are in consonance with each other. The purpose of 
this arrangement and of the use of the verbal termination -au 
must have been to produce an effect on the ear; doubtless 
erai, one of the regular Italian words for “caw,” set the key 
for the rhymes.’ 

As to the authorship of the sonnet, there is some doubt. 
In s. A it is ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati, while in B it has 
this heading: Questo mando maestro francesco a ser bonagiunta 
dallucha. This implies, though it does not say definitely, that 
Francesco wrote the sonnet (cf. the headings of Nos. 69, 71, 
124, etc., in B). To a Mastro Francesco di Firenze‘ are 
ascribed in A a canzone (No. 197) and six sonnets (Nos. 496- 


8, 500-2), the latter closely following the sonnets of Bona- 
giunta da Lucca. There are no poems in B ascribed to 


1See Caix, Origini della Lingua Poetica Italiana, Firenze, 1880, pp. 98-9, 
228; Meyer-Liibke, Jial. Gram., p. 227. Chiaro Davanzati uses -ao (inamorao, 
A 560, Monaci, Orest., 251), and so do Guittone (Caix, l. ¢.) and Guinizelli 
(Casini, Rime di Poeti Bol., p. 34). In Brunetto Latini -ao was changed 
to -oe or -d by Tuscan copyists (see Wiese, in Zeitschr. f. Rom. Phil., vit, 
286). 

* Morfologia del Sonetto, p. 148. 

*The voice of the crow and other birds of the kind is often mentioned in 
mediaeval literature; e. g., Rustico Filippi (A 856, Monaci, Orest., 250) : 
Risembra corbo nel cantare. There is a proverb which says: Di erai in crai 
si pasce la cornacchia (see Petrocchi, Dizionario, s. v. era and erai). In Latin 
the usual word for “caw” is cras; cf. Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Naturale 
(Strassburg, 1473], xvu1, cap. lxi: Corvus avis clamosa nichil aliud sonare novit 
quam cras cras. Etienne de Bourbon’s Anecdotes Historiques [in Latin], ed. 
Lecoy de la Marche, Paris, 1877, p. 19. 

*This Francesco is hardly likely to be the same as Francesco Smera 
di Becchennugi di Firenze, B 180 (called Francesco Ismera in the Cod. 
Chigiano L. vir. 305, No. 58: Propugnatore, x, 1, p. 312). 
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Chiaro, though one (182, anonymous) is addressed to him. 
In A our sonnet comes among the tenzoni; and the three 
sonnets preceding it form a tenzone, as follows: 679, anon. ; 
680, the answer by Chiaro; 681, anon., with the same rhymes 
in the first eight lines of each. The tenzone is a discussion of 
the question whether love is painful. Then comes 682, with 
an entirely different set of rhymes, and having apparently no 
connection with the preceding, while over 679 is the heading: 
Tenzone IIIT, that is, tenzone of four sonnets ; but, as Gaspary 
has pointed out,' the heading should be: Tenzone III. If, 
however, 682 were really a part of the tenzone, it would 
naturally be by Chiaro; and accordingly his name might 
have been inserted if the sonnet, for some reason put in by 
itself among the tenzoni, had previously been left anonymous. 
Yet these entirely indecisive considerations should have little 
weight in favor of B against the greater age and authority of 
A. Furthermore, the peculiar word corniglia, used here and 
in A 246, speaks for Chiaro, for having used it once he might 
easily have repeated it. This word I have explained as a 
borrowing from Provengal ; and we know that Chiaro was 
acquainted with this language, for one of his poems (A 250) 
is an unmistakable imitation of a poem by Sordello.’ 

Yet if we accept the attribution of A, we lose our authority 
for believing that the sonnet was sent to Bonagiunta da Lucca, 
for this is stated only in B. It is not difficult, however, to 


1 Zeitechr. f. Rom. Phil., x, 590. 

*This was pointed out by Gaspary, Scuola Poetica Siciliana, trad. Fried- 
mana, Livorno, 1882, pp. 39-43. Cf. C. de Lollis, Vita ¢ Poesie di Sordello 
di Goito (Romanische Bib., x1), Halle, 1896, No. 32, and notes on p. 289 f. 
Since Chiaro was certainly familiar with this poem by Sordello, it is per- 
haps significant to find in it the form plai, which I have indicated as the 
souree of the word splai. The first line reads: Bel cavaler me plai, ge per 
amor. De Lollis emends: Beis cavalers ; but if we accept another emenda- 
tion which has been suggested (ibid.), namely: Del cavaler, we get exactly 
the same construction as in our sonnet: Gli augelli . . . . spiai Delle lor penne. 
In A 250 Chiaro shows that he is capable of using “a crude Provengalism ” 
(cf. Gaspary, l. ¢.). 
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assume, as some writers' do, that Chiaro wrote the sonnet, and 
that it was sent to Bonagiunta by Francesco, if not by Chiaro 
himself. At any rate, it is generally agreed that Bonagiunta 
deserved the accusation of parading in the penne del Notaro. 
The criticism agrees very well with the words that Dante 
puts into Bonagiunta’s mouth : 


‘O frate, issa veggio,’ disse, ‘il nodo 
Che il Notaro, e Guittone, e me ritenne 
Di qua dal dolce stil nuovo ch’ i’ odo. 
Io veggio ben come le vostre penne 
Diretro al dittator sen vanno strette, 
Che delle nostre certo non avvenne.’? 


As in our sonnet, il Notaro, Giacomo da Lentino, is here 
taken as the foremost representative of the Sicilian school. 
Of this school Bonagiunta was a distinguished member in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, and he did not lack 
admirers.’ Guittone d’Arezzo, a more original and more 
influential poet of the same period, was looked up to as a 
master by Guido Guinizelli,* who is in turn called by Dante 
(Purg., Xxv1, 91-135) the father of the poets of the dolce stil 
nuovo. For his change of style Guinizelli was reproved by 
Bonagiunta in the sonnet Voi ch’ avete mutata la manera, but 
Guinizelli got the better of the argument with the sonnet 
which he sent in reply: Omo ch’ 2 sagio non corre legiero! It 


‘Casini in Rivista Critica d. Lett. Ital., 1 (1884), 71, but cf. Gréber’s 
Grundriss, Bd. u, Abt. 3 (1896), p. 18; D’ Ancona e Bacci, Manuale d. Lett. 
Ttal., 1, 42; Torraca (see quotation below). In mentioning the sonnet, the 
following express no opinion as to its authorship: Gaspary, op. cit., 173; 
Biadene, /. ¢.; Monaci, in his article Da Bologna a Palermo (Morandi’s 
Antologia, 233). 

? Purg., xxiv, 55-60 (Moore’s text, Oxford, 1894). Perhaps Dante intro- 
duced the colloquial word issa to indicate that Bonagiunta did not use the 
volgare illustre; cf. Vulg. Eloq., 1, 13. 

+ Cf. the anonymous poems A 783 (Monaci, Crest., 308) and 781. 

“See the sonnet O caro padre mio di vostra laude, Casini, Rime dei Poeti 
Bolognesi, Bologna, 1881, p. 39. 

*These two sonnets, A 785 and 786, have often been printed, e. g., by 
Monaci, Crest., 303 (with variants of several mss.). 
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has been suggested ' that in the line 
“Volan per aire ausgiei di strane guise” 


he was alluding to the criticism in Chiaro’s sonnet. 

Now what was Chiaro’s relation to these various poets? 
Monaci declares (Orest., 309) that he was a follower and imi- 
tator of the Notary even more than Bonagiunta was, and 
that, therefore, he could hardly have made the criticism con- 
tained in our sonnet. This argument leads Monaci to accept 
the attribution in ms. B; but if it has any force in the case of 
Chiaro, it has tenfold more in the case of Maestro Francesco, 
whose commonplace poems contain nothing but what a score 
of others had said. It is quite true that at one period of his 
activity Chiaro decked his verse in plumes borrowed from 
the Provengal and Sicilian poets and from Guittone d’ Arezzo; 
but there is great variety in his work; we find political poems, 
realistic poems in popular style, attempts at philosophy, and 
finally indications of the influence of Guinizelli and the dolce 
stil nuovo. He is at his best in poems of a semi-popular style, 
when he casts loose from the conventionality and the metrical 
intricacy of the Sicilians, and appears as a poet of the Floren- 
tine people. In his own development he exemplifies the 
emancipation of Italian poetry from the Sicilian school, and 
the preparation of the way for Dante and his circle? The 
writer of our sonnet must have been a man of considerable 
originality; this Chiaro incontestably was, and there is cer- 


1 By F. Torraca, La Scuola Poetica Siciliana, in Nuova Antologia, 3 za ser., 
vol. 54 (1894), p. 471: “Non é una sanguinosa quantunque ben dissimulata 
allusione all’ accusa di Chiaro Davanzati, che il lucchese fosse una corniglia, 
rivestita delle penne del Notaro?”’ 

*When he says (in the canzone beginning Talento agio di dire, A 235, 


Monaci, Orest., 254): 
Audit’ agio nomare 


Che’n gentil core amore 
Fa suo porto, etc., 


he is evidently referring to Guinizelli’s famous poem, Al cor gentil ripara 
sempre amore (A 106). Compare also A 243, 259,749, and especially 253. 
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tainly no ground for saying that he was not in a position to 
send to any of his brother poets who still clung to the old 
traditions the accusation of borrowing plumes. If the sonnet 
is to be taken away from him, then, it must be by an argu- 
ment much stronger than that which Monaci advances. 
Chiaro Davanzati is to be regarded, then, as the probable 
author. Of his life we unfortunately know nothing except 
that he was a Florentine, that he fought at Montaperti in 
1260, and that he died not later than 1280.' He was un- 
usually prolific for a poet of that time. We find in Ms. A 
sixty-one canzoni and more than a hundred sonnets ascribed 
to him. Few of these poems were known before their publi- 
cation in Vols. 111-v of the Antiche Rime Volgari, and almost 
none of them occur in other manuscripts.’ To this fact is due 
the slight attention paid to him until recently; he is now 
recognized as an interesting and important member of the 
group of poets in Florence immediately before the time of 
Dante.’ Not all of his poems, fortunately, would be likely to 
call forth so much comment as I have devoted to this one; 


1 See Novati in Giornale Storico. v, 404. 

*A 285 and 769 are also in the Cod. Laur. Red. 9 (Nos. 85 and 354), 
and were printed by Valeriani, Poeti del Primo secolo, Firenze, 1816, 11, 44; 
No. 85 also by Casini, Testi inediti, Bologna, 1883. Nannucci, Manuale, 
reprints six sonnets from Massi, Saggio di Rime, Roma, 1840. A few other 
poems were published by Trucchi, Poesie, Prato, 1840; D’Ancona in Pro- 
pugnatore, vi, 350 ff; Zabban, Chiaro Davanzati, VI sonetti inediti, Pisa, 
1872. Since the publication of A, a number of the poems have been re- 
printed by D'Ancona e Bacci, Manuale, 1,73; by Monaci, Crest., fasc. 2, and 
by others. Bertacchi, Le Rime di Dante da Maiano. Bergamo, 1896, p. 74, 
publishes from two other Mss. two previously unpublished sonnets attributed 
to Chiaro in correspondence with “ Dante.” To the reasons which Ber- 
tacchi gives, p. 73, for believing that the Dante in question is he of Maiano, 
may be added the further reason that, as Chiaro died not later than 1280, 
there could not well have been any correspondence between him and Dante 
Alighieri. The first lines of these sonnets were given in Propugnatore, 
Xx11I, 2, p. 396. 

5See Casini in Rinista Critica, 1, 69-78, and in Gréber’s Grundriss, 1, 3, 
p. 22; Gaspary, Scuola Siciliana, and in Zeitschr. f. R. P., 1x, 571; Witte in 
Boéhmer’s Romanische Studien, 1, 114; D’ Ancona e Bacci, /. ¢.; Goldschmidt, 
Doktrin der Liebe, Breslau, 1889; Bertacchi, op. cit., p. liv. 
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but before taking leave of it I wish to consider it in one more 
aspect,—namely, in its position and significance in the history 
of sopic fables. 

We have here, evidently, a version of the fable of the bird 
in borrowed feathers ; yet it is not mentioned in the mono- 
graph on this fable by Fuchs (Die Fabel von der Krdhe die 
sich mit fremden Federn schmiickt, Berlin, 1886), nor, as far as 
I am aware, in any other work on fables. Without at present 
going very deeply into the literary history of this fable, I will 
merely say sufficient to show clearly the position occupied by 
Chiaro’s version. To begin with, Chiaro shows originality 
in his choice of a subject as well as in his treatment of it ; 
for no other Italian poet of the time gives us a fable in a 
version similar to this." Yet from occasional zeferences we 
may infer that fables, besides being gathered in collections, 
were then, as now, subjects of common knowledge. The 
reader will hardly need to be reminded that Dante, for 
example, speaks of fables of Asop.?, The Florentine poet 
Monte Andrea, a contemporary of Chiaro, very likely has in 
mind the fable of borrowed feathers when he says (A 283): 


Chi é si preso, ciascun om li pare orbo, 
Men cura il disonore che lo corbo. 


Curiously enough, this same fable is referred to by two of 
the Provengal poets. In the poem, Un sirventes ou motz no 
falh, Bertran de Born says: 


Baro, Dieus vos salf e vos guart 
E vos ajut e vos valha 

Eus do que digatz a’n Richart 
So quel paus dis a la gralha.* 


1 Unless the poem, Quando il consiglio degli augei si tenne, mentioned below, 
belong to this period. 

*Inf., xx1u1, 4; Conv., rv, 30. The not too intelligent comments on these 
passages in Moore, Studies in Dante, Oxford, 1896, pp. 16, 294, show how 
little the fable literature of the Middle Ages is understood. 

*Stimming’s second edition, Halle, 1892 (Romanische Bib., v111), No. 2, 
lines 50-3. Edition of Thomas, Toulouse, 1888, p. 8. 
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Similarly, Guiraut de Borneil : 
Com fes de la gralha paus.! 


We may notice in this connection one more version of the 
same fable, a curious little poem which begins as follows: 


Quando il consiglio degli augei si tenne 
Di nicista convenne 

Che ciascun comparisse a tal novella, 

E la Cornacchia maliziosa e fella 
Pensd mutar gonella, 

E da molti altri augei accattd penne, 
Et adornossi, e nel consiglio venne... . 


This was first published in 1685 by Francesco Redi, who 
states that it is in an old manuscript belonging to him, and 
that it was written by Dante.? This attribution is rejected 
by Witte and by Fraticelli,> partly on aesthetic grounds, and 
partly because they could not find the poem in Redi’s manu- 
script or in any other. It is, nevertheless, in a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, with Dante’s name ; and in another, 
anonymous.‘ Carducci defends the authenticity of questa 
piccola ma graziosissima pitturina di genere,’ and it has fre- 
quently been granted a place among the works of Dante.* 


' Mahn, Werke der Troubadours, Berlin, 1846, 1, 197. 

*F. Redi, Bacco in Toscana, con le annotazioni, Firenze, 1685. The diti- 
rambo itself occupies pp. 1-46, followed by the notes, which are paged 
separately; pp. 99-123 contain a note on soneiti, with the poem in question 
on p. 104. For other editions, see Imbert, J/ Bacco in Toscana di F. Redi, 
Citta di Castello, 1890, p. 75. 

*Kannegiesser und Witte, Dante Alighieri’s lyrische Gedichte, 2% Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1842, m1, pp. xiii, lxxvii; Fraticelli, Canzoniere di Dante (Opere 
Minori, 1), Firenze, 1873, pp. 274-6. 

*See Biadene, op. cil., pp. 44 (note), 55; cf. Carte di Bilancioni, in Pro- 
pugnatore, Xx11, 1, p. 39. 

*Studi Lelterari, 2* ed., Livorno, 1880, p. 156 f. 

°E. g., Prose e Rime Liriche di Dante, Venezia, 1758, rv, 335 (Ballata vii) ; 
Opera di D., Venezia, 1772, 11, 249; Opera poetiche di D., ed. Buttura, Parigi, 
1823, 1, 200; Canzoniere of Dante translated by C. Lyell, London, 1835, 
pp. 266-7 (and in later editions) ; Raccolta di Favoleggiatori Italiani, Firenze, 
1833, p. 405. 
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In form it is a sonetto rinterzato,' but of an irregular variety 
which is used elsewhere only in a few poems by Antonio 
Pucci.2? The irregularity of form raises suspicions as to the 
attribution to Dante, but as the sonetto rinterzato was not in 
use after the fourteenth century, the poem would seem to be 
little later than the time of Dante, if not actually written by 
him. A later writer, it is true, might have composed the 
poem in this antique form for the purpose of passing it off 
more readily as a work of the fourteenth century ; but so far 
as subject-matter and style are concerned, it might have been 
written then. 

To return, where did Chiaro get the subject of his sonnet? 
It is known that through the Middle Ages the Asopic fables 
were current chiefly in versions of the paraphrase of Phaedrus 
which goes by the name of Romulus.’ In these versions, a 
bird of some ugly species finds peacock feathers, decks itself 
in them, and tries to associate with the peacocks; driven away 
in scorn, it is also repulsed by its own former companions, one 


‘On this form see Biadene, op. cit., 44-61; Casini, Forme Metriche Ital., 
2a ed., Firenze, 1890, pp. 41-3; also the older writers, A. da Tempo, Delle 
Rime Volgari, ed. Grion, Bologna, 1869, p. 83 ff.; Gidino da Sommacam- 
pagna, Ritmi Volgari, ed. Giuliari, Bologna, 1870, p. 17 ff.; F. Redi, 1. ¢. 
According to Biadene, 1. ¢., the mss do not bear out the distinction between 
sonetti doppi and rinterzati made, e. g., in the notes to D’ Ancona’s edition of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, Pisa, 1872, and in Ercole, G. Cavalcanti ¢ le sue rime, 
Livorno, 1885, p. 387. The second and fourth sonnets of the Vita Nuova 
are rintersati with twenty lines each. Quando il consiglio has twenty-four 
lines thrown by the sense into four equal groups; this grouping, which 
Biadene classes as degenerate, is of course irregular for any kind of sonnet, 

* See Biadene, op. cit., 55. On Pucci, a semi-popular poet of the fourteenth 
century, see D’ Ancona e Bacci, Manuale, 1, 530, 

4See Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, tomes I, II ( Phadre et sea imitateurs), 
2e éd., Paris, 1893-4; Robert, Fubles Inédites, Paris, 1825; Ocesterley, Romu- 
lus, Berlin, 1870; Jacobs, Fables of Alsop, London, 1889; Sudre, Les Sources 
du Roman de Renart, Paris, 1892, pp. 52 ff.; and other works on the history 
of fables, Fuchs, op, cit. gives an account of this particular fable, but 
omits to mention some important versions,—those by Stainhéwel and Uno 
da Siena, to speak of only two; what he says, pp. 20-1, on the relation of 
the version of Phaedrus (1,3) to the Greek versions is especially worth 
noticing. 
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of whom gives it good advice on the subject of false pride. 
The name of the bird varies; it is the jackdaw (graculus) in 
the Latin versions, but sometimes becomes the raven, the crow, 
or the jay in other languages. The Troubadours mentioned 
above follow presumably some Latin version, since in their 
brief references to the fable they use the word gralha; the 
fragment of a Provengal fable-book published by Pio Rajna 
has corp.' This form of the fable is, perhaps, best known in 
the version of La Fontaine (1v, 9): Le Geai paré des plumes 
du Paon, 

Now outside the fable books of the Phaedrus family there 
are a number of versions distinctly different in character ; 
the cornicula which Horace mentions? is not the graculus of 
Phaedrus, These versions are of a type older than Phaedrus, 
resembling rather the Greek form of the fable. The bird 
is almost invariably the crow, which makes its display of 
borrowed feathers before a council or assembly of birds; the 
peacock, so far from being one of the central figures as in 
Phaedrus, is usually not even mentioned ; the feathers belong 
to various birds, all of which join to strip the crow when the 
deceit is discovered. Chiaro’s version evidently belongs to 
this class, for it has elements which are foreign to Phaedrus ; 
the crow (corniglia = cornicula) is decked in the feathers 
of the peacock and many other birds, and goes to court. The 
word paone suggests, what is in itself probable, that Chiaro 
was familiar with one of the Phaedrus versions also, For 
his purposes of literary satire he did not need to do more 
than hint at the incidents of the fable, yet he says enough to 
show distinctly which type he followed, though we are not 
abie to distinguish his immediate source. The poem pub- 
lished by Redi also follows the Greek type; the crow comes 


‘Romania, 111, 291-4. 
*Ppist., 1, iii, 18-20: 


Ne, si forte repetitum venerit olim 
Grex avium plumas, moveat Cornicula risam 
Furtivis nudata coloribus. 
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to the council of birds decked in the feathers of many other 
birds ; and the peacock is not introduced. A number of other 
mediaeval versions of this type are included by Fuchs in his 
monograph,—the Exemplo de la Cornacla already referred to, 
the Latin versions of Odo of Cheriton' and Nicolaus Perga- 
menus, two Old French versions first published by Robert? 
in 1825, one of which is from Renart le Contrefait, and a 
German version in Kirchhof’s Wendunmuth. Since Fuchs 
wrote, another Latin version has been made known by the 
publication of the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry.’ There are, 
however, several other important versions which Fuchs ought 
to have known,—in the first place, our two Italian poems ; 
then a very interesting version, somewhat different from the 
others, in a political speech in the chronicles of Froissart.‘ 
From Froissart, if I am not mistaken, the fable was taken by 
James Howell, who introduces it in his curious work, Dodona’s 
Grove or the Vocall Forrest.’ I will mention further merely 
the Hebrew “fables of foxes,” Mishle Shu’alim, of Rabbi 
Berachyah ben Natronai ha-Nakdan, whom Jacobs with 
plausibility locates in England in the twelfth century ;° here 


1To Odo or Eudes of Cheriton «nd his imitators, Hervieux devotes the 
entire fourth volume of his Fabulistes Latins, Paris, 1896; he previously 
included them in Vols. 1 and 11 of his first edition, 1883-4; cf. P. Meyer in 
Romania, xv, 381-97. On the fourth volume of Hervieux, and for infor- 
mation on Odo, see especially Hauréau in Journal des Savants, Fév., 1896, 
p. 111 ff. 

* Fables inédites, 1, 248 ff.; P. Meyer, Recueil d’anciens textes, Paris, 1877, 
p. 355, also gives the anonymous poem which Robert attributes without 
reason to Marie de France. 

3 Edited by T. F. Crane, London, 1890; No. 249, p. 105. 

‘(Huvres de Froissart, pub. par K. de Lettenhove, Bruxelles, x1, 254. 

®Aevdporoyia— Dodona’s Grove, or, the Vocall Forrest. By I. H. Esqr. By 
T. B. for H. Mosley at the Princes Armes in St Paules Church-yard, 1640. 
The fable is on pp. 73-4. Howell’s name appears on p. 219. Cf. Diet. of 
Nat. Biog., xxv, 109 ff. 

® See Jacobs, Fables of Alsop, 1, 168-78. I know two editions of Berachyah ; 
one in Hebrew and Latin: Parabolae Vulpium Rabbi Barachiae Nikdani 
translatae.... M.Hanel, Pragae, 1661; the other, incomplete, in Hebrew 
alone (but with title-page also in Russian), Warsaw, 1874. Robert, op. cit., 
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the fable of borrowed feathers shows no evidence of having 
been influenced by the Phaedrus type; the raven, ashamed 
of his blackness, puts off his own feathers, takes a feather 
from each of the other birds (the peacock not being mentioned), 
and shows himself at the cross-roads, where the other birds 
gather around him and strip him. On the other hand, Marie 
de France, whose fables are related to those of Berachyah, 
has elements of both the Phaedrus and the Greek type.' 

In anticipation of a more elaborate study of the subject 
upon which I am engaged, a few words may be said now as 
to the significance of the facts I have touched upon in the 
history of fables and of mediaeval literature in general. 
After the revival of Greek learning in Europe, the Greek 
versions of our fable of course became familiar. They differ 
distinctly, as we have seen, from the versions of the fable 
books which descend from Phaedrus. But even in the Middle 
Ages as well, when the Greek fables were not directly known, 
there were current various scattered versions resembling the 
Greek type. We have, then, indications of two streams of 
fable literature passing through the Middle Ages; one we 
may call literary, since it possesses a line of descent which is 
for the most part clearly distinguishable in one version after 
another from Phaedrus down; while the other stream is by 
contrast popular. The versions of our fable here differ con- 
siderably, and their mutual relations are hardly to be made 
out at all; they often occur either by themselves or in collec- 
tions of “ examples” such as were drawn largely from popular 
sources. We may conclude, then, that they were frequently 


mentions another edition, Mantua, 1557. Our fable, Parabola Corvi & aliarum 
Avium, is the twenty-ninth in Hanel’s edition, pp. 116-9; in the Warsaw 
edition it is No. 27. 

1 See Fuchs, op. cit., 32; Jacobs, op. cit., 1, 165, 169. Marie’s bird also is 
the raven, which, ashamed of its ugliness, puts off its own feathers; but it 
puts on only peacock feathers, and goes among the peacocks. This is fable 
58 in the edition of Roquefort, Paris, 1820; No. 67 in the edition of 
Warnke, Halle, 1898. Evidently this fable offers no support to Warnke’s 
theory (p. Ixxi ff.) that Berachyah copied from Marie. 


5 
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not copied from one book to another, but written down from 
oral tradition. It was in this manner that some of the classi- 
cal fables found their way into the Roman de Renart.' The 
fable of borrowed feathers is perhaps the very best illustra- 
tion of many of these principles, partly because versions occur 
so frequently, and partly because the form given to it by 
Phaedrus is so clearly distinguishable from the Greek form.’ 

While not entirely new, these general deductions will help 
to show that it is a matter of some importance to find and 
discuss versions like those by Froissart and Chiaro Davanzati, 
which, well enough known it is true, have hitherto somehow 
escaped the attention of writers on fable literature. A newly- 
found version or reference belonging to what I have called 
the Greek or popular type means more, too, than an addition 
to the already long list of those that follow Phaedrus, 


KENNETH McCKENZIF. 


'See Reissenberger, Reinhart Fuchs, Halle, 1886, pp. 1-14; Sudre, Les 
Sources du Roman de Renart, pp. 1-19, 39-61. Our fable occurs, as men- 
tioned above, in Renart le Contrefait ; cf. Fuchs, p. 16. 

*The fable of the Lion's Share offers interesting points of similarity; it 
also occurs in two versions, both going back to the Greek, but one through 
Phaedrus and the other not; see Gérski, Die Fabel vom Liwenantheil, Berlin, 
1888, pp. 5-11, 52 ff. In regard to the Fox and the Raven, a somewhat 
different conclusion is reached by Ewert,—‘ Die Fabeln des Phaedrus kamen 
auf doppeltem Wege zur Kenntniss des Mittelalters, durch schriftliche Auf- 
zeichnungen und durch miindliche Tradition” (Die Fabel der Rabe wnd der 
Fuchs, Berlin, 1892, p. 19). Fuchs, op. cit. draws from his material only 
the most obvious conclusions, The existence of two separate types of the 
fable of borrowed feathers had already been pointed out, e. g., in Romania, 


11, 292-4. 
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VI—BEN JONSON AND THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


“The words, classical and romantic, although, like many 
other critical expressions, sometimes abused by those who 
have understood them vaguely or too absolutely, yet define 
two real tendencies in the history of art and literature. * * * 
The ‘classic’ comes to us out of the cool and quiet of other 
times, as the measure of what a long experience has shown 
will at least never displease us, And in the classical literature 
of Greece and Rome, as in the classics of the last century, the 
essentially classical element is that quality of order in beauty, 
which they possess, indeed, to a pre-eminent degree, * * * 
It is the addition of strangeness to beauty, that constitutes 
the romantic character in art; and the desire of beauty 
being a fixed element in every artistic organisation, it is the 
addition of curiosity to this desire of beauty that constitutes 
the romantic temper.” ! 


These are the words of that rare interpreter of the “ House 
Beautiful,” the late Mr. Walter Pater, and may serve us as a 
fitting position whence to depart in a search for the origin of 
some of those elements which combined to produce the many 
and noteworthy changes that came over English literature 
during the seventeenth century. 

Without entering here into definitions and distinctions 
which have been much aired and not a little abused, it is 
well to notice that these terms are not necessarily hostile 
to each other or even mutually exclusive. Classicism and 
Romanticism are tendencies rather than opposed methods in 
art. Literature has always partaken of both, although one 
may dominate in one age, the other in another. It may be 
surmised that in the ebb and flow of these elements consists 
the life of literature, and that in the absolute triumph of either 
lies its destruction: for death may come to art no less from 


? Walter Pater, Appreciations, “ Postscript,” p. 253 f. 
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freedom run to licence than from the riveted fetters of abso- 
lute convention. In a sense every ‘classic’ has once contained 
within it the ‘romantic,’ has once moved by its novelty and 
appealed to curiosity. If the romantic temper is more con- 
cerned with the choice of subject, as has sometimes been 
affirmed, there may be even a finer art in novelty of treat- 
ment; nor may novelty be denied although it consist but in 
the change from romantic excesses grown common and hence 
distasteful. Be this as it may, the classic temper studies the 
past, the romantic temper neglects it. The romantic temper 
is empirical ; in its successful experiments it leads us forward, 
as did Wordsworth, Shelley and Browning, and creates new 
precedents on which to found the classics of the future. It 
is revulsion from the failures of romantic art that brings us 
trooping back to the classics with Matthew Arnold who felt 
that he could “find the only sure guidance, the only solid 
footing among the ancients,” ! 

The history of English literature since the Renaissance 
exhibits three periods of unusual interest in the models of 
the past, three notable returns to the classics as they were 
understood in each age, with a possible fourth period of 
interest yet to come and widely presaged in our many retrans- 
lations of Greek and Roman authors and in the poetry of 
Matthew Arnold and the late Mr. William Morris, With 
this last we have nothing to do; an important name is identi- 
fied with each of the other three: Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
classicism was concerned with externals, and soon over- 
whelmed with the flood of romanticism on which he was 
himself “the first fair freight ;” Ben Jonson, whe’ > classicism 
came alike by nature and by study; Pope, who long after 
stands for the culmination of a movement which, losing its 
aims and substituting too often mere form for living principle, 
is none the less worthy of a greater respect and consideration 
than has been usually accorded it at the hands of the critics 
of our century. 


1 Preface to Arnold’s Poems, ed. 1854. 
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That minor contemporaries of Sidney like Ascham, Webbe, 
and Gabriel Harvey should look to classic example for the 
salvation of English letters is little to be wondered. Their 
education demanded it, and contemporary literature offered 
nothing. Save Chaucer, there was not an English poet that 
a scholar dared to name with the mighty dead of “ insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome ;” and Chaucer was antiquated to 
the Elizabethan, who might love to archaize in the pastoral 
lingo of Hobbinol and Cuddy, but who was likely to leave 
unread what he could not readily conform to his own time 
and place, The classicism of Sidney is that of his age, and 
shows itself mainly in two characteristics: the reaffirmation 
of ancient aesthetic theory, in which the Defense of Poesy far 
outweighs all similar contemporary work, and in metrical 
experiments in English verse modelled on classical prosody, 
In the former Sidney was the companion of Gascoigne, James 


VI, William Webbe, and George Puttenham; in the latter, of 
v 


Harvey, Stanihurst, Abraham Fraunce, and Spenser himself, 
If Sidney’s sapphics and asclepiads stand as a warning to the 
temerity of venturesome youth, it must be remembered that 
our own contemporaries have not ceased from theorizing upon 
such metres nor indeed from imitating them. Such turning 
to the classics as Sidney’s and Spenser’s is purely empirical 
and due less to any deep seated conviction on the subject than 
to a contemplation of the dead level of contemporary literary 


achievement. Sidney’s Defense was directly called forth by \ 


Gosson’s attack upon poetry in his School of Abuse, and 
Sidney’s own practice of classical metres went hand in hand 
with experiments in the Italian sonnet, the canzone and the 
sestine, many specimens of which are to be found in Astrophel 
and Stella, and in the Arcadia. Lastly, it would be difficult 
to find a work farther removed from classical ideals than the 
famous Arcadia itself, the story of which vies with the Faerie 
Queene in rambling involution and elaborated episode, the 
style of which is ornate and florid, though often very beauti- 
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ful, the essence of which, in a word, is novelty, the touchstone 
of romantic art. 

> Vastly in contrast with this superficial imitation of classi- 
cal verse is the classicism of Ben Jonson, from his character 
as a man and a scholar, and in its relation to his environment. 
Between Sidney, dead in the year 1586, and Jonson begin- 
ning his career but a year or two short of the next century, a 
great literature had sprung up, which up to the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth and, without the domain of the drama, 
was dominated by the overwhelming influence of Spenser. 
It would be difficult to find a contrast more marked than 
that which exists between Spenser and Jonson. As the quali- 
ties of these two poets in their contrasts are at the very root 
of our subject, they must be considered in some detail. 

What may be called the manner of Spenser—i. e., Spenser’s 
way of imitating and interpreting nature artistically by means 
of poetic expression—may be summarized as consisting of a 

— sensuous love of beauty, involving a power of elaborated 
pictorial representation, a use of classical imagery for decora- 
tive effect, a fondness for melody of sound, a flowing sweet- 
ness, naturalness and continuousness of diction, amounting to 
diffuseness at times, the diffuseness of a fragrant, beautiful, 
flowering vine. We may say of the poets that employ this 
manner that they are worshipers of beauty rather than 
students of beauty’s laws; ornate in their expression of the 
type, dwelling on detail in thought and image lovingly elabo- 
rated and sweetly prolonged. To such artists it is no matter 
if a play have five acts or twenty-five, if an epic ever come 
to an end, or if consistency of parts exist. Rapt in the 
joy of gentle onward motion, in the elevation of pure, poetic 
thought, even the subject seems to be of small import, if it 
but furnish the channel in which the bright limpid liquid 
continues musically to flow. Drayton, who, besides pastorals 
after the manner of his master, Spenserized the enormous 
Polyolbion; the allegorical Fletchers, Giles and Phineas; 
George Wither and William Browne in their beautiful later 
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pastorals; Milton himself in his earliest poetry, though some- 
what restrained by a chaster taste than was Spenser’s and by 
a spirit in closer touch with the classics: these are some of 
the multitude of followers and imitators of Spenser. 

If now we will turn to the poetry of Ben Jonson, more 
especially his lyrical verse, the first thing we note is a sense 
of form, not merely in detail and transition, like the “ links 
. ... bright and even” of The Faerie Queene, but a sense of 
the entire poem in its relation to its parts. ‘This sense involves 
brevity and condensity of expression, a feeling on the part of 
the poet that the effect may be spoiled by a word too much— 
a feeling which no true Spenserian ever knew. It is thus 
that Jonson writes in courtly compliment to his patroness 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford : 


This morning timely rapt with holy fire, 

I thought to form unto my zealous Muse, 

What kind of creature I should most desire, 

To honor, serve, and love, as poets use. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 

Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 

I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride ; 

I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 

Only a learnéd and a manly soul 

I purposed her; that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours. 

Such when I meant to feign and wished to see, 
My Muse bade Bedford write, and that was she.! 


About such poetry as this there is a sense of finish rather 
than of elaboration. It is less continuous than complete ; 
more concentrated, less diffuse; chaste rather than florid; 
controlled, and yet not always less spontaneous; reserved, 
and yet not always less natural. There are other things 


'Epigrams, No. txxvi, Fol. 1640, i, 22. 
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in the Jonsonian manner. It retained classical allusion x 
less for the sake of embellishment than as an atmosphere— _ 
to borrow a term from the nomenclature of art. Its drafts “ 
upon ancient mythology become allusive, and the effects pro- 
duced by Horace, Catullus or Anacreon are essayed in 
reproduction under English conditions. Not less eager in 
the pursuit of beauty than the Spenserian, the manner of 
Jonson seeks to realize her perfections by means of con- 
structive excellence, not by entranced passion. It concerns 
itself with choiceness of diction, selectiveness in style, with 
the repression of wandering ideas and loosely conceived figures, 
in a word the manner of Jonson involves classicality. Sidney’s 
return to the ancients has been called empirical ; the classicism 
of Jonson may be termed assimilative. 

It is a commonplace of the history of literature that Jonson 
literally dominated the age in which he lived. But it is not 
so generally understood just why this was true in the face of 
the unexampled popularity of Shakespeare’s plays and the 
frequent failure of Jonson’s own, and with the existence of 
strong poetical counter-influences which seemed more typical 
of the spirit of the time than Jonson’s own. It is notable 
that it is the egotists, like Byron and Rousseau, that often 
most strongly impress themselves upon their own times ; they 
are, in Ben Jonson’s well known words, “of an age;” those 
who have mastered themselves and risen, as did Shakespeare, 
above his own environment while still sharing it, move in 
larger circles, and influence the world “ for all time.” Shake- 
speare was not literary, Jonson was abundantly so. Despite 
Shakespeare’s popular success, Jonson had with him the 
weight of the court and the learned. Thus it came about 
that Shakespeare enjoyed the greatest pecuniary return 
derived from literature, directly or indirectly, until the 
days of Sir Walter Scott; whilst Jonson, dependent on 
patronage, often almost in want, achieved a reputation and 
an influence in literature altogether unsurpassed up to his 
time. There was only one poet who shared even in part 
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this literary supremacy of Jonson, and that poet was John , 
Donne. To Donne, especially to the Marinist in him, must 
be granted the credit—if credit it be—of delaying for more 
than a generation the natural revulsion of English literature 
back to classicism and restraint. This is not the place in 
which to discuss the interesting relations of Jonson and 
Donne. Except for a certain rhetorical and dialectical 
address, which might be referred to a study of the ancients, 
the poetry of Donne is marked by its disregard of conven- 
tions, by its extraordinary originality of thought and expres- 
sion, by that rare quality of poetic insight that justifies 
Jonson’s enthusiastic claim that “John Donne [was] the first 
poet in the world in some things.”' Not less significant on 


the other hand are Jonson’s contrasted remarks to Drummond 
on the same topic: “That Donne’s Anniversary [in which 
true womanhood is idealized if not deified] was profane and 
full of blasphemies,” and “that Donne, for not keeping of 
accent, deserved hanging.” The classicist has always regarded 


the romanticist thus, nor have the retorts been more courteous, 
as witness the well known lines of Keats’ Sleep and Poetry 
in which the age of classicism is described as “a schism 
nurtured. by foppery and barbarism.” * 

Thus we find Spenser and Jonson standing as exponents 
respectively of the expansive or romantic movement and the 
repressive or classical spirit. In a different line of distinction 
Donne is equally in contrast with Spenser, as the intensive, 
or subjective artist. Both of these latter are romanticists in 
that each seeks to produce the effect demanded of art by 
means of an appeal to the sense of novelty; but Spenser’s 
romanticism is that of selection, which chooses from the outer 
world the fitting and the pleasing, and constructs it into a 
permanent artistic joy. Donne’s is the romanticism of insight, 
which, looking inward, descries the subtle relations of things 
and transmutes them into poetry with a sudden and unex- 


1Jonson’s Conversations with Drummond, Shakespeare Society, 1842, p. 8. 
*Jbid., p. 3. *Poems by John Keats, ed. Bates, 1896, p. 59. 
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pected flood of light. Between Jonson and Donne there is the 
kinship of intellectuality; between Spenser and Donne the 
kinship of romanticism ; between Spenser and Jonson the kin- 
ship of the poet’s joy in beauty. Spenser is the most objective 
and therefore allegorical and mystical; Donne is the most 
subjective and the most spiritual ; Jonson, the most artistic 
and therefore the most logical. 

But not only did Jonson dominate his age and stand for the 
classical ideal in the midst of current Spenserianism, Marin- 
ism, and other popular modes, it was this position of Jonson, 
defended as it was in theory as well as exemplified in his 
work, that directed the course which English literature was 
to take for a century and a half after his death. There are 
few subjects in the history of English literature attended with 
greater difficulty than the attempt to explain how the lapse 
of a century in time should have transformed the literature of 
England from the traits which characterized it in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to those which came to prevail under the 
rule of Queen Anne. The salient characteristics of the two 
ages are much too well known to call for a word here. Few 
readers, moreover, are unfamiliar with the more usual theories 
on this subject: how one critic believes that Edmund Waller 
invented the new poetry by a spontaneous exercise of his own 
cleverness ;' how another demands that this responsibility be 
fixed upon George Sandys.? How some think that “ classic- 
ism” was an importation from France, which came into 
England in the luggage of the fascinating Frenchwoman, 
who afterwards became the Duchess of Portsmouth; and how 
still others suppose that the whole thing was really in the 


'Gosse, Highteenth Century Literature, p. 2. 

*Henry Wood, “ Beginnings of the ‘Classical’ Heroic Couplet in Eng- 
land:” “At all events it was Sandys, and not Waller, who at the beginning 
of the third decade of the century, first of all Englishmen, made a uniform 
practice of writing in heroic couplets which are, on the whole, in accord 
with the French rule, and which, for exactness of construction, and for har- 
monious versification, go far towards satisfying the demands of the later 
‘classical’ school in England.” —American Journal of Philology, x1, p. 73. 
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air, to be caught by infection by anyone who did not draw 
apart and live out of the literary miasma as did Milton.’ It 
may not be unnecessary to add that some of these theorists 
place the beginning and end of “classicism” in the definite 
and peculiar construction of a certain species of English deca- 
syllabic verse; and that even when they escape this, the 
“heroic” or “ Popean couplet” has always usurped an undue 
share of consideration. 

The conservative reaction which triumphed with the Res- , 
toration has been so “hardly entreated” and so bitterly 
scorned that there is much temptation to attempt a justifi- 
cation. Imaginative literature did lose in the change, and 
enormously ; but if the imagination, and with it the power 
that produces poetry, became for a time all but extinct, 
the understanding, or power which arranges, correlates, 
expounds and explains, went through a course of develop- 
ment which has brought with it in the end nothing but gain 
to the literature considered as a whole. 

If the reader will consider the three great names, Ben 
Jonson, finishing ..s work about 1635, John Dryden, at the 
height of his fame fifty years later,and Alexander Pope, with 
nearly ten years of literary activity before him a century 
after Jonson’s death, he will notice certain marked differences 
in a general resemblance in the range, subject-matter and 
diction of ‘the works of these three. The plays of Jonson, 
despite the restrictive character of his genius, exemplify nearly 
the whole spacious field of Elizabethan drama, with an added 
success in the development of the masque, which is Jonson’s 
own. Jonson is the first poet that gave to occasional verse 
that variety of subject, that power and finish, which made it, 
for nearly two centuries, the most important form of poetical 
expression. The works of Jonson are pervaded with satire, 
criticism and translation, though all appear less in set form 
than as applied to original work. Finally Jonson’s lyrics 


*Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 19. 
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maintain the diversity, beauty and originality which distin- 
guishes this species of poetry in his favored age. 

If we will turn now to Dryden, we still find a wide range 
in subject, although limitations are discoverable in the charac- 
ter of his dramas and of his lyrics. If we except his operas 
and those pseudo-dramatic aberrations in which he adapted 
the work of Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden writes only two 
kinds of plays, the Heroic Drama and the Comedy of Manners ; 
whilst his lyrics, excepting the two odes for Saint Cecilia’s 
Day and some perfunctory religious poems, are wholly amatory 
in the narrow and vitiated sense in which that term was 
employed in the time of Charles II. The strongest element 
of Dryden’s work is occasional verse ; and he makes a new de- 
parture, showing the tendency of the time, in the development 
of what may be called occasional prose: the preface and dedi- 
ceatory epistle. Satire takes form in the translation of Juvenal 
and in the author’s own brilliant original satires, translation 
becomes Dryden’s most lucrative literary employment, and 
criticism is the very element in which he lives. Lastly, we 
turn to Pope. Here are no plays and very few lyrics, scarcely 
one which is not an applied poem. Occasional verse, satire, 
criticism, and translation have usurped the whole field. There 
was no need that Pope should write his criticism in prose, as 
did Dryden ; for verse had become in his hands essentialiy a 
medium for the expression of that species of thought which 
we in this century associate with the prose form. The verse 
of Pope was a medium more happily fitted for the expression 
of the thought of Pope, where rhetorical brilliancy and telling 
antithesis rather than precision of thought was demanded, than 
any prose that could possibly have been devised. 

It has often been affirmed that England has the greater 
poetry,» whilst France possesses the superior prose; and in 
the confusion or distinction of the two species of literature 
this difference has been explained.' Poetry must be governed 


'See in general Matthew Arnold’s essay on “The Literary Influence of 
Academies.” 
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by the imagination, it must not only see and imitate nature, 
it must transform what it sees, converting the actual into the 
terms of the ideal: if it does much beside, it is less poetry. 
On the other hand, prose is a matter of the understanding, to 
call in as helps whatever other faculty you will, but to be 
ruled and governed by the intelligence alone, to the end that 
the object may be realized as it actually is. With this dis- 
tinction before us, when passion, real or simulated, when 
imagination, genuine or forced, takes the reins from the 
understanding, the product may become poetry, or eathusi- 
asm, or rhapsody ; it certainly ceases to be prose, good, bad 
or indifferent. So, likewise, when the understanding sup- 
plants imagination, we have also a product, which, whatever 
its form or the wealth of rhetoric bestowed upon it, is alien 
to poetry. This is to be interpreted into no criticism of the 
many English literary products, which have the power to 
run and to fly; we could not spare one of the great pages of 
Carlyle, or of Mr. Ruskin; and yet it may well be doubted 
if, on the whole, the French have not been somewhat the 


gainers from the care with which they have customarily, and 
until lately, kept their prose and their poetry sundered. 


Up to this point it has been our endeavor to establish 
the simultaneous existence of the restrictive as well as the 
romantic element in our literature as early as the reign of 
Elizabeth, to show the relation of the one to the other in 
the stretch of years that elapsed from her reign to that of 
Queen Anne, and to exemplify the relation of Jonson (who 
is claimed to be the exponent of the classical spirit) to his 
immediate contemporaries and to his two most typical suc- 
cessors. Let us now examine some of the reasons which may 
be urged for placing Jonson in so prominent a position. 

In Ben Jonson we have the earliest example of the inter- 
esting series of English literary men who have had definite 
theories about literature. Dryden, Pope, and Wordsworth 
were such, each potent in moulding the taste of his own 
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age, aud, with it, the course which literature was to take in 
times to come. It is notorious that the attitude of Jonson 
towards the prevalent literary taste of his age was far from 
conciliatory. He despised the popular judgment with an 
arrogance unparalleled in the annals of literature, although 
he constantly professed himself solicitous of the favorable 
opinion of the judicious. Jonson was a great moralist in his 
way, and “of all styles he loved most to be named Honest ;”' 
but he was likewise an artist, and many of his current criti- 
cisms of his contemporaries: his strictures on Shakespeare for 
his anachronisms, on Sidney for making all the characters 
of the Arcadia speak like gentlemen and gentlewomen, his 
objection to the obscurity and irregular versification of Donne, 
are referable to an outraged aesthetic sense.? This position 
was altogether conscious, the position of the professional 
man who has a theory to oppose to the amateurishness and 
eclecticism abundantly exemplified in contemporary work ; 
and Jonson must have felt toward the glittering, multiform 
literature of Elizabeth much what Matthew Arnold suffered 
“amid the bewildering confusion of our times” and might 
well have exclaimed with him, “I seemed to myself to find | 
the only sure guidance, the only solid footing, among the 
ancients. They, at any rate, knew what they wanted in Art, ) 


Cand we do not. It is this uncertainty which is disheartening.” ) 


The theories which Ben Jonson held about literature were 
from the first those of the classicist. He believed in the 
criticism of Horace and in the rhetoric of Quintilian ;* in the’ 
sanction of classical usage for history, oratory, and poetry. He 
believed that English Drama should follow the example of the 
vetus comoedia,’ and that an English ode should be modelled 


1 Jonson’s Conversations with Drummond, as above, p. 37. 

*Tbid., pp. 16, 2, and 3. 

3 Preface to Matthew Arnold’s Poems, ed. 1854. 

*See the many passages of the Discoveries which are no more than trans- 
lations of the Jnstituées, and the weight given to the, theories of Horace in 
the same book. 

* Prologue to Every Man out of his Humour, Fol. 1640, i, 74. 
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faithfully on the structural niceties of Pindar. Despite all 
this, Jonson’s theories about literature were not only, in the 
main, reasonable and consistent, they were often surprisingly 
liberal. Thus he could laugh, as he did, in a well known 
passage of the prologue to Every Man in His Humour, at the 
absurdities of contemporary stage realism which, 
with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot-and-half-foot words, 


Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars; 


And in the tiring-house bring wounds to scars ;! 


and yet declare, as to that fetish of the supine classicist, the 
three unities, that “we [English playwrights] should enjoy 
the same licence or free power to illustrate and heighten our 
invention as they [the ancients] did ; and not be tied to those 
strict and regular forms which the niceness of a few, who are 
nothing but form, would thrust upon us.”? He could affirm 
that “Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, nor his matter ;’’* 
and yet tell Drummond that “ for a heroic poem there was no 
such ground as King Arthur’s fiction” (i. e. the legends con- 
cerning King Arthur). He censured the pastoralists for 
their unreality, and yet he had by heart passages of the 
Shepherds’ Calendar® and showed how to write a true pastoral 
drama in the Sad Shepherd; he mocked the sonneteers,® 
especially Daniel,’ in his satirical plays, for their sugared 
sweetness and frivolity, but wrote himself some of the finest 
lyrics of his age. The catholicity of Jonson’s taste in its 
sympathy included the philosophy and eloquence of Lord 
Bacon, the divinity of Hooker, the historical and antiquarian 
enquiries of Camden and Selden, the classical scholarship of 
Chapman and the poetry of such diverse men as Spenser, 
Father Southwell, Donne, Sandys, Herrick, Carew, and 


his lesser “ sons.” ® 
lTbid., i, 5. *Tbid., i, 74. *Conversations, as above, p. 2. 
‘Tbid.,; p. 10. 5Tbid., p. 9. 6 Tbid., p. 4. 


See especially on this topic The War of the Theatres by J. H. Penniman, 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in Philology, Literature 
and Archaeology, Vol. 1v, No. 3, pp. 24-30, 53, 54. 

8 See the Conversations, as above, passim. 
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The characteristics of Jonson as the exponent of the con- 
servative spirit in literature in an age conspicuous for its 
passionate love of novelty are somewhat these: an unusual 
acquaintance with the literature of Greece and Rome, a hold- 
ing of “the prose writers and poets of antiquity,” to employ 
the happy phrase of the late Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
“in solution in his spacious memory,” and a marvelous ability 
to pour them “ plastically forth into the mould of thought ;”? 
a keen appreciation of the principles which lie at the root of 
classical literature, with an intelligent recognition and a liberal 
interpretation of those principles in their adaptation to the 
needs of contemporary English conditions. The rhetorician 
in Jonson was alike his distinction and his greatest limitation. 
It was this which gave him an ever-present sense of an inspir- 
ing design, whether it was in the construction of a complete 
play or in the selection and ordering of the words of a single 
clause.. These more general characteristics of the classicist 
will be recognized at once as Jonson’s; but even the specific 
qualities that mark the coming age of English classicism are 
his. We have already remarked Jonson’s fondness for satire 
and criticism, and his exceeding use of that species of applied 
poetry called occasional verse. Restriction in the range of 
subject is always attended by a corresponding restriction in style 
and form, and we are prepared to find in Jonson’s occasional 
verse a strong tendency to precise and pointed antithetical 
diction, and a somewhat conventionalized and restricted metri- 
cal form. If we will look at Jonson’s prose we shall find 
other. “notes” only less marked of the coming classical 
supremacy, in his slightly Latinized vocabulary and in his 
occasional preference for abstract over concrete expression. 
Take the following from the Discoveries: “There is a 
difference between mooting and pleading; between fencing 
and fighting. To make arguments in my study and to con- 
fute them, is easy ; where I answer myself, not an adversary. 
So I can see whole volumes despatched by the umbractical 


' Ben Jonson, English Worthies, p. 52. 
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doctors on all sides . . . . but indeed I would no more choose 
a rhetorician for reigning in a school, than I would a pilot 
for rowing in a pond.”' And again: “ When a virtuous man 
is raised, it brings gladness to his friends, grief to his enemies 
and glory to his posterity. Nay, his honors are a great part 
of the honor of the times; when by this means he is grown 
to active men an example, to the slothful a spur, to the 
envious a punishment.” ? 

Besides Jonson’s several strictures on cross rimes, the 
stanzas of Spenser, the alexandrine of Drayton, English 
hexameters and sonnets, the very first entry of the Con- 
versations with Drummond tells us of a projected epic with 
the added information “it is all in couplets for he detested 
all other rimes.” * 
written against Campion’s and Daniel’s well-known treatises 
on versification to prove “couplets to be the bravest sort of 
verses, especially when they are broken like hexameters,” 
i. e., exhibit a regular caesural pause.‘ 

The non-dramatic verse of Jonson was grouped by the 
author under the headings Epigrams and The Forest, both 
published in the Folio of 1616, and Underwoods, mis- 
cellaneous poems of the collected edition of 1640. Aside 
from his strictly lyrical verse in which Jonson shared the 
metrical inventiveness and variety of his age, the decasyllabic 
riméd couplet is all but his constant measure. For epistles, 
elegies, and epigrams, some two hundred poems, he seldom 
uses any other verse, and he employs this verse in translation 
and sometimes even for lyric purposes. In Jonson’s hands 
the decasyllabic couplet became the habitual measure for 
occasional verse, and, sanctioned by his usage, remained such 
for a hundred and fifty years. But not only did Jonson’s 
theory and practise coincide in his overwhelming preference 


1 Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 16. Cf. also, “In her indagations often times 
new scents put her by, and she takes in errors into her by the same con- 
duits she doth truths.” —Ibid., p. 28. 

*Ibid., 42. *Ibid., pp. 2, 4, and 1. ‘Tbid., p. 2. 
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A little below Jonson tells of his having; 
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for this particular form of verse, but the decasyllabic couplet 
as practised by Jonson exemplifies all the characteristics 
which, in greater emphasis, came in time to distinguish the 
manner and versification of Waller and Dryden. Moreover, 
the practice of no other poet exemplifies like characteristics to 
anything approaching the same extent until we pass beyond 
the accession of Charles I. 

In an examination of the versification of several Eliza- 


bethan and later poets' for the purpose of establishing the 


1As to versification, the following passages have been considered as 
typical, one hundred lines in each case: 


1591, Spenser : 


1593, Marlowe, 


1598, Drayton, 


1600, Chapman, 


(a) Mother Hubberd’s Tale, lines 1-100, Riv. Ed., p. 99. 
oo” * - “. & 977-1077, p. 133. 
Hero and Leander, Sestiad I, lines 1-100, ed. Bohn, 
p. 157. 
Rosamond to Henry IT, England's Heroical Epistles, ed. 
Drayton, 1619, p. 105. 
Hero and Leander, Sestiad VI, last 100 lines, as above, 
p. 226. 


1603, Jonson: (a) A Panegyry on the Happy entrance of James our Sovereign 
to his first high session of Parliment in this Kingdom, 
Ed. 1640, i, 87. 

1612 (b) To Penshurst, pr. in Fol. of 1616, ed. Bohn, p. 847. 

1616 (c) The first XVII Epigrams and four lines of XVIII, 
excepting Epig. VIII, which is not in couplets, and 
Epig. X11, which has a peculiar movement, due to 
its subject, and is hence not a fair example, ibid., pp. 
283-88. 

1623 (d) An Execration on Vulcan, p. 461. 

1631 (e) Elegy on Lady Winton, p. 552. 

1636, Sandys: (a) Psalm LXXIII. Library of Old Authors, Sandys, u, 

p. 204, 

1638 (b) Paraphrase upon the Book of Job, ibid., 1, 1. 

1641 (c) Deo Optimo Mazimo, ibid., 11, 403. 

1660, Waller: (a) To the King, ed. Drury, p. 163. 

1678-80 (b) On the Duke of Monmouth’s Expedition, 1678, 48 lines. 

° On the Earl of Roscommon’s Translation of Horace, 1680, 

52 lines, ed. Drury, pp. 212 and 214, 

1660, Dryden: (a) Astraea Reduz, Globe ed., p. 8. 

1687 ; (b) Hind and the Panther, ib., p. 171. 

1693 (c) Epistle to Sir Godfrey Kneller, ib., p. 264. 


1713, Pope: 
1732 


(a) Windsor Forest, Chandos ed., p. 95. 
(b) Lssay on Man, Epistle IV, lines 19-110, idid., p. 218. 
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truth of this proposition, several things are to be noted. 
Spenser’s use of the couplet, despite the early date of his 
only example (Mother Hubberd’s Tale) and his conscious 
imitation in it of Chaucer, was found to stand as a very 
fair representative of the use of this metre by those who 
followed Spenser in other particulars of style and versifica- 
tion. Spenser’s use of the couplet has therefore been employed 
as representative here. Thus although a certain rigidity of 
manner, that caused him all but to give up run-on couplets 
and lines, distinguishes the couplets of Drayton, and although 
Chapman shows a greater freedom and variety in the same 
respects, both these poets, with many others, their contempo- 
raries, may be said to use the couplet in a manner in general 
resembling that of Spenser, and to group with him in not 
making a strong medial caesura a characteristic of their use 
of this verse. As we are not concerned with these poets in 
this discussion except so far as the determination that Spenser 
is representative of them, the figures which establish this 
point may be relegated to the note below.’ 

In the case of Jonson a consideration of the length of his 
career and the variety of his practice demanded a wider range 


1This table may be compared with that of the text below, p. 238. The 
count is made upon the passages mentioned in the note preceding this, and 
the averages of Spenser and Sandys are repeated from the other table for 
convenience of comparison. It will be noted that Sandys corresponds to 
Drayton in his use of the continuous line, and to Marlowe in the frequency 
of the medial caesura, whilst his freedom in the run-on line exceeds even 
that of Chapman. 
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from which to judge. The passages chosen range from 1603 
to 1631, and include almost every species of poetry which 
Jonson wrote in this verse. Sandys exhibited an unexpected 
diversity of manner, although within a well defined range. 
The poem Deo Optimo Maximo is the only original poem of 
any length by Sandys: it has been considered with two trans- 
lations, Lastly, the passages from Waller, Dryden, and Pope 
will be seen to take into consideration both the earlier and 
the later manner of each. 

The points considered in this enquiry are (1) the number 
of the run-on couplets; (2) the number of run-on lines ; (3) 
the character of the line as to internal caesura, especially 
in the contrast which exists between the continuous line (i. ¢., 
one in which there is no internal caesura) and that exhibiting 
an internal caesura so placed as to produce the effect of split- 
ting the line into two halves. This last results when the 
rhetorical pause occurs after the second stressed syllable or 
after either of the syllables following. This tendency to split 
the decasyllabic line into two is a notorious feature in the 
versification of the Popean School ; as well as of Waller and 
Dryden. It is scarcely less marked in the verse of Jonson. 
The following table gives the average of all the passages 
examined and for each author: 
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The following features appear :— 

1, As to the run-on couplets, Jonson shows, with Sandys 
and Spenser, the earlier freedom, and shows it to about the 
same degree. But Waller shows it too, and his proportion 
in this respect (3.5) is far uearer to Jonson’s (4.4) than to 
Dryden’s (which is only .6). Pope gave up the run-on 
couplet. 2, As to run-on lines, Sandys exhibits a slightly 
larger proportion than Jonson or Spenser, but their averages 
(Spenser, 19.5, Sandys, 22.6, Jonson, 21.8) are substantially 
the same. It may be noted that Jonson’s average in run-on 
couplets and verses falls in his Epigrams very nearly to that 
of Dryden in The Hind and the Panther ; the former showing 
eleven run-on lines and the latter nine; both having two 
run-on couplets. But nearly the same is true of Sandys’ 
Paraphrase of the Psalm LX XIII, in which there is but one 
run-on couplet and eleven run-on lines. On the other hand 
Sandys’ freest verse in these respects, the Paraphrase of Job, 
surpasses the utmost freedom of Jonson. Thus as to run-on 
couplets and run-on lines, the test places Spenser, Sandys | 
and Jonson in one group, with Waller and Jonson showing | 
averages which dwindle to the stricter manner of Pope in| 
these respects. It may be remarked in passing that it is a! 
mistake to consider that the Elizabethans often practised the 
couplet with the freedom, not to say licence, that characterizes 
its nineteenth century use in the hands of such poets as Keats. 

Now if these passages be considered with reference to 
the occurrence of a medial caesura and the contrasted non- 
occurrence of any caesura within the lines, they fall at once 
into two groups, (1) that of Spenser and Sandys, whose 
manner is continuous and whose use of the internal caesura is 
correspondingly infrequent ;' and (2) that of Jonson, Waller, 
Dryden and Pope, whose manner is characterized by shorter \ 
clauses, inversions and interpolations, which breaks up con- 
tinuity and prevailingly places the internal caesura within the 
range of the fourth and seventh syllables of the verse, posi- 


1See note above, p. 237. 
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tions which tend to break the verse into two halves. The 
proportion of lines in which no medial caesura occurs is 
largest in Spenser, 59 being the average; Sandys’ average is 
47. Sandys’ Paraphrase of Psalm [XXIII shows the highest 
number of continuous lines, 63; Pope’s Essay on Man the 
smallest, 17. Jonson’s average is but 26, showing a smaller 
average number of continuous lines than either Waller or 
Dryden, and approaching Pope’s average, which is but 2]. 
The proportion of lines, which show a rhetorical pause or 
caesura after the second accent, after the arsis of the third 
foot, and after the third accent, hence producing the general 
effect of cutting the verse into two halves, are smallest in 
Spenser and Sandys, their averages being respectively 35 and 
40 to each 100 lines. In Jonson the average of these lines 
rises to 55.2, which is greater than Dryden’s 53; and nearly 
that of Waller, 56. It is interesting to note that Jonson’s 
fondness for a pause after the arsis of the fourth foot (seventh 
syllable of the verse), which is shared by Pope, brings the 
averages of these two, by including that caesura with the count 
already taken of the caesuras of the three preceding feet, up to 
64.4 per cent. for Jonson and 71 per cent. for Pope. In the 
use of this feminine caesura and the corresponding caesura of 
the previous foot (that after the third arsis), Jonson’s verse 
is more like that of Pope than is Dryden’s, whose prefer- 


ence is for the masculine caesura, i. ¢., that after an accented | 


syllable. It is not in the least here assumed that the versifi- 
cation of Jonson, Dryden, and Pope is all reducible to a 
single definition ; but it is claimed that the characteristics of 
the versification of Jonson’s couplets are of the type which, 
developed through Dryden and Waller, led on logically to 
the culmination of that type in Pope; and that no possible 
devglopment of the couplet of Sandys and Spenser could 
have led to a similar result. 

Examination has been made into the versification of this 
group of poets, not because peculiar store is set upon such 
matters, but because of the mistakes which have arisen in 
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consequence of the obiter dicta of Dryden and of Pope. It was 
sufficient for the subsequent “ historians” of English Literature 
to know that in the rough draft of an outline of the course of 
English literature, communicated by Pope to Warburton, and 
preserved by Ruffhead, the great poet made Sandys in his 
Paraphrase of Job one of the originals of Waller in versifica- 
tion; the thing is copied forever after.' More important is 
the classical manner with its crisp diction, its set figures, its 
parallel constructions, its contrasted clauses, its inversions. 
Without pursuing this subject into minute detail, the follow- 
ing passages may be well compared. 
In 1660 Dryden wrote thus : 


And welcome now, great monarch, to your own, 
Behold th’ approaching cliffs of Albion: 

It is no longer motion cheats your view, 

As you meet it, the land approacheth you. 

The land returns, and in the white it wears, 

The marks of patience and sorrow bears, 

But you, whose goodness your descent doth show 
Your heavenly parentage, and earthly too, 

By that same mildness, which your father’s crown 
Before did ravish, shall secure your own.? 


In obvious further development of the same manner, Pope 
writes some seventy-five years later : 


To thee, the world its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but mature the praise; 
Great friend of liberty! In kings a name 
Above all Greek, above all Roman fame: 
Whose word is truth, as sacred as revered 

As heav’n’s own oracles from altars heard. 
Wonder of kings! like whom to mortal eyes 
None e’er has risen, and none e’er shall rise.? 


1See Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, 1769, p. 410 seg.; also Pope, Amer. ed., 1854, 
i, clvi. 

* Astraea Redux, Dryden, Globe ed., p. 14. 

*First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, To Augustus, 1737, Pope, Chandos 
ed., p. 313. 
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Sandys wrote as follows in 1638, the year after the death 
of Jonson : 
The Muse, who frem your influence took her birth, 
First wandered through the many-peopled earth ; 
Next sung the change of things, disclosed th’ unknown, 
Then to a nobler shape transformed her own; 
Fetched from Engaddi spice, from Jewry balm, 
And bound her brows with Idumaean palm ; 
Now old, hath her last voyage made, and brought 
To royal harbor this her sacred fraught: 
Who to her King bequeaths the wealth of Kings, 
And dying, her own epicedium sings.' 


But Jonson had written thus, near the beginning of the 
reign of James: 


Who would not be thy subject James, t’ obey 

A prince that rules by example more than sway? 
Whose manners draw more than thy powers constrain, 
And in this short time of thy happiest reign, 

Hast purged thy realms, as we have now no cause 

Left us for fear, but first our crimes, then laws. 

Like aids ’gainst treason who hath found before? 

And than in them how could we know God more? 
First thou preservéd wert, our Lord to be, 

And since, the whole land was preserv’d in thee.* 


These four passages meet on the common ground of royal 
panegyric, and may be regarded as typical of the manner 
of each poet, and as abundantly upholding the conclusions 
already reached with respect to their versification. 

If now we consider rhetorical structure and remember how 
true it is of the style of Pope that it is built upon antithesis 
and parallel construction, word against word, clause against 
clause, verse against verse, paragraph against paragraph, and 
what is more important, thought against thought, we shall 
find an interesting result. There is nothing antithetical in 
the prevailing style of Sandys, either in his translation— 


‘Dedication of A Paraphrase upon Job. Sandys, ed. Library of Old 
Authors, 1, \xxix. 
*Epigram XXX V, To King James, fol. 1641, 1, p. 12. 
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except so far as Hebrew parallelism may easily account for 
it—or in his original verse. On the other hand Jonson knew 
the value of antithetical construction and used it with intelli- 
gence and frequency, though not, as did later writers, almost to 
the exclusion of all other rhetorical devices. In the passages 
from Dryden and Pope quoted above, this characteristic 
appears as prevailingly in both poets; but the quotation 
from Jonson also exemplifies antithetical construction in all 
its subtlety. The prince and his subject are contrasted ; the 
prince rules, the subject obeys. The prince rules by example 
more than by sway; his manners draw more than his powers 
constrain. The subject fears his own crimes more than the 
prince’s laws; and in the end the prince is preserved to be 
king, and his subjects are preserved in him; which last anti- 
thesis involves “conceit” as it often continued to do in Dryden 
as witness “the approaching cliffs of Albion” in the passage 
cited above. 

The epigram of Jonson to King James, from which the 
lines above are taken, was written in 1604. The Panegyric 
on the same Sovereign’s accession, written in the previous 
year and the earliest extended piece of Jonson’s writing in 
couplets, shows beyond any cavil the beginnings of those 
qualities which, developed, differentiate the couplet of Dryden | 
and Pope from others’ usage of the same measure, and it 
displays what is more important, a treatment and mode of 
dealing with material, a diction and style which equally 
determine its kinship.’ 

'T add some typical instances of Jonson’s use of this structure out of the 
scores that can be culled from his pages. These will be seen to involve 
nearly all the mannerisms afterwards carried to so artificial a degree of 
refinement by Pope himself, and to hinge, all of them, on a pointed, con- 
densed and antithetical way of putting things. 

Call’st a book good or bad as it doth sell. Epigram 3. 

And I a poet here, no heraldam. Epig. 8. 

He that dares damn himself, dares more than fight. Epig. 16. 
Blaspheme God greatly, or some poor hind beat. Epig. 28. 
Look not upon thy dangers, but our fears, Epig. 51. 
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An examination of Jonson’s use of the couplet through 
successive years exhibits less advance towards the later regu- 
larity than might have been supposed, and it can hardly be 
affirmed that Jonson was any more rhetorically constructive 
in his later writings than in those composed when his classical 
theories were new and strong upon him. We cannot expect 
the laws which govern organic growth to coincide with those 
controlling constructive ingenuity; a house is built, a tree 
grows, and the conscious and self-controlled development of] 
such a man as Jonson is alien to the subtle and harmonious} 
unfolding of a genius like Shakespeare’s. What we do find 
in Jonson’s use of the devices of the later classicists is a ful 
recognition of their actual value, and an application of each 
to the special needs and requirements of the work which he 
may have in hand. Thus he employed the couplet for epi-\ 
gram and epistle alike, but used it with greater terseness and, 


At once thou mak’st me happy and unmak’st, pig. 55. 

And hoodwinked for a man, embrace a post. Epig. 58. 

Active in’s brains and passive in his bones. pig. 68. 

And no less wise than skilfull in the laws. Epig. 74, p. 21. 
The ports of Death are sins, of Life, good deeds. Epig. 80, p. 23. 
In making thy friends books, and thy books friends. Epig. 86, p. 24. 
That dares not write things false, nor hide things true. Epig. 95. 
And study conscience more than thou wouldst fame. pig. 98. 
Truth might spend all her voice, fame all her art. Epig. 106. 
And first to know thine own state, then the state’s. Epig. 109. 
He wrote with the same spirit that he fought. Epig. 110. 
They murder him again that envy thee. pig. 111. 

Til thou canst find the best choose the least ill. Epig. 119. 


And in their error’s maze, thine own way ae 
Which is to live to conscience not to show. Ibid 


That strives his manners should precede his wit. Epig. 121, p. 39. 
_Outdance the babion, or outboast the brave. Epig. 130, p. 41. 

Men love thee not for this, they laugh at thee. Ibid. 

The learned have no more privilege than the lay. Epig. 132, p. 42. 

For fame with breath soon kindled, soon blown out. Ibid. 


In place of seutcheons, that should deck thy 7." 
Take better ornaments, my tears and verse. pig. 27, p. 10. 
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more in accord with later usage in the former, feeling that 
fluency and a somewhat negligent manner at times were fitting 
_to epistolary style. The latter can be found in any of the 
Epistles. No better specimen of Jonson’s antithetical manner 
could be found than the fine epigram to Edward Allen :— 


If Rome so great, and in her wisest age, 
Fear’d not to boast the glories of her stage, 
As skilful Roscius, and grave sop, men, 

Yet crown’d with honors, as with riches, then ; 
Who had no less a trumpet of their name, 
Than Cicero, whose every breath was fame: 
How can so great example die in me, 

That, Allen, I should pause to publish thee? 
Who both their graces in thyself hast more 
Out-stript, than they did all that went before: 
And present worth in all dost so contract, 

As others speak, but only thou dost act. 

Wear this renown. ’Tis just, that who did give 
So many poets life, by one should live. 


The liberality of Jonson’s spirit, despite his own strong 
preferences, caused him likewise to admit into his practice 


Believe it, Guilty, if you lose your shame, 
V’ll lose my modesty, and tell your name. pig. 38, p. 13. 


That we thy loss might know, and thou our love, 

Great heav’n did well, to give ili fame free wing. pig. 51, p. 15. 

Nay ask you how the day goes in your ear 

Keep a star-chamber sentence close twelve days 

And whisper what a proclamation says. pig. 92, p. 26. 

It is the fair acceptance, Sir, creates 

The entertainment perfect, not the cates. Epig. 101, p. 30. 

And did not shame it by our actions then 

No more than I dare now do with my pen. Epig. 108, p. 34. 

Thou rather striv’st the matter to possess 

The elements of honor than the dress. pig. 109, p. 34. 

I modestly quit that, and think to write 

Next morn an ode; thou mak’st a song e’er night. Epig. 112, p. 35. 
I pity thy ill luck 

That both for wit and sense so oft doth pluck. Ibid. 

But blood not minds, but minds did blood adorn, 

And to live great, was better than great born, pig. 116, p. 37. 


Who sees a soul in such a body set 
Might love the treasure for the cabinet. Epig. 125, p. 39. 


\Epigram LXXXIX, fol. 1640, 1, p. 25. 
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forms which theoretically he disapproved. He had the sanc- 
tion of Catullus and Tibullus for his lyrics, but he even 
stooped to write a few sonnets, to bits of pastoral in the 
prevailing mode like a Nymph’s Passion, and to concetti 
after the manner of the Marinists, like the dainty trifle, That 
Women are but Men’s Shadows. This eclecticism of practice 
in the great classical theorist combined with the strong 
influence of Donne’s subtle novelty of treatment and the 
older romantic influence of Spenser, perpetuated in men like 
Drayton, Drummond and the later Spenserians, delayed the 
incoming tide of classicism, which setting in, none the less, 
about the time of the accession of Charles I, became the chief 
current until after the Restoration, and reached its full when 
Milton, the last of the Elizabethans, died. 

\— Nothing could more strongly exemplify this eclecticism in 
the practice of Jonson than the fact that two such diverse men 
_ as Robert Herrick and Edmund Waller were alike his poeti- 
~~ eal “sons.” Herrick, the man, has a naive and engaging per- 
sonality, which is choice, though not more sterling than the 
solid worth of Ben Jonson himself; whilst the frank Paganism 
of Herrick, the poet, and his joy in the fleeting beauties of 
nature are things apart from Jonson’s courtly and prevail- 
‘ingly ethical appraisement of the world. Notwithstanding, 
Herrick had his priceless lyrical gift of Jonson, though he 
surpassed hig master in it. Unhappily for his fame, he 
inherited also Jonson’s occasional grossness of thought, his 
fondness for the obscenities of Martial, and he surpassed 
his master in this as well. Waller’s debt to Jonson is also 
two-fold: in the lyric, which he impoverished and conven- 
tionalized, and in occasional verse, for which he possessed a 
peculiar talent, and which he freed of the weight of Jonson’s 
learning, his moral earnestness and strenuousness of style, 
codifying the result into a system which was to give laws to 
generations of poets to come. Waller was a man, the essence 
of whose character was time-serving, to whom ideals were 
nothing, but to whom immediate worldly success, whether in 
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social life or letters, was much; a man whose very unorigi- 
nality and easy adaptability made him precisely the person to 
fill what Mr. Gosse deftly calls the post of “ Coryphaeus of 
the long procession of the commonplace.” The instinct of his 
followers was right in singling Waller out for that position 
of historical eminence, not because, as a boy, he sat down 
and deliberately resolved on a new species of poetry, but 
because he chose out with unerring precision just those quali- 
ties of thought, form and diction which appealed to the people 
of his age, and wrote and re-wrote his poetry in conformity 
therewith. In Carew, Waller found the quintessence of vers 
de société, and “ reformed” it of its excessive laces and fall- 
ing-bands to congruity with the greater formality which 
governed the costume of the succeeding century. Lastly, 
in Jonson he found an increasing love of that regularity 
of rhythm which results from a general correspondence of 
length of phrase with length of measure, amongst much with 
which he was in little sympathy, a minute attention to the 
niceties of expression, a kind of spruce antithetical diction, 
and a versification of a constructiveness suited to the epi- 
grammatic form in which the thought was often cast. In 
Sandys, Fairfax, Drummond and some others, he found a 
smoothness and sweetness of diction, in which these poets 
departed measurably from their immediate contemporaries and 
preserved something of the mellifluousness of the Spenserians. 
With almost feminine tact Waller applied these things to his 
unoriginal but carefully chosen subject-matter, and in their 
union wrought his success. 

The real value of the following age of repression consisted 
in its recognition of the place that the understanding must 
hold—not only in the production of prose—but in the pro- 
duction of every form of enduring art. It endeavored to 
establish a standard by which to judge, and failed, Jess 
because of the inherent weakness of the restrictive ideal, 
than because the very excess of the imaginative age preced- 
ing drove the classicists to a greater recoil and made them 
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content with the correction of abuse instead of solicitous to 
found their reaction upon a sure foundation. The essential 
cause of this great change in the literature of England, above 
all question of foreign origin, precocious inventiveness of 
individual poets, artificial and “classical heroic couplets,” 
lies in the gradual increase of the understanding as a regula- 
tive force in the newer literature, the consequent rise of a 
well-ordered prose, and the equally consequent suppression 
for several decades of that free play of the imagination which 
is the vitalizing atmosphere of poetry. 

Making due allowance for the existence of many concurrent 
forces, English and foreign, which made for the coming age 
of repression, but which it is not within the province of this 
paper to discuss, it has been the endeavor of this enquiry to 
establish the following points :— 

1, That the position of Ben Jonson was such as to give a 
sanction and authority to his opinions and practise above any 
man of his age. 

2. That Jonson’s theories were those of the classicist from 
the first, though put forward and defended with a liberality 
of spirit and a sense of the need of the adaptation of ancient 
canons of art to changed English conditions, that warrant 
the use of the term, assimilative classicism, as applied to 
these theories. 

3. That the practice of Jonson as exemplified in his 
works exhibits all the “notes” of this assimilative classi- 
cism ; amongst them in subject, a preference for applied poetry 
over pure poetry, as exemplified in his liking for satire, epi- 
gram, translation and occasional verse ; in treatment, a sense 
of design and construction, repressiveness and selectiveness, a 
feeling for brevity and condensity, a sense of finish, and the 

-allusiveness of the scholar; in diction, qualities distinctive 
of the coming “classical” age, such as care in the choice of 
words, a slightly Latinized vocabulary, the employment of a 
spruce, antithetical style, and the use of parallel construction 
and epigram ; in versification, a preference for the decasyllabic 
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_ couplet and the writing of it in a manner, which is distin- 
guishable from the continuous manner of Spenser, but which 
contains all the distinctive characteristics which, developed, 
led on to the later use of this measure by Waller, Dryden 
and Pope. 

4. That these theories and practices of Jonson are trace- 
able in his work from the first, and in their range, consistency, 
and intensity antedate similar theories and practise in the 
works of any other English writer. 

« From all this is derived the conclusion that there is not 
a trait which came to prevail in the poetry of the new classic 
school as practised by Waller and Dryden, and later by Pope, 
which is not directly traceable to the influence or to the example 
of Ben Jonson. We cannot but view with renewed respect a 
genius so overmastering that it became not only the arbiter 
of its own age, but gave laws which afforded sanction and 

} precedent to generations of successors. 
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VIIL—THE EARLIEST POEMS OF WILHELM 
MULLER. 


In the summer of 1814 a group of young men who had 
known each other in the campaigns of the War of Liberation 
formed a literary circle in Berlin. They were Count von 
Kalckreuth, Count von Blankensee, and Wilhelm Hensel 
(later the celebrated painter who married Fanny Mendelssohn). 
They svon drew into their group two kindred spirits, Wilhelm 
von Studnitz and Wilhelm Miiller. Miiller was the youngest, 
but was recognized as having the choicest talents, and he 
became the leader of the group, which was held together by 
the strong bonds of personal friendship and a common love 
of poetry. In 1815 they published a volume of their united 
poems under the title “ Bundesbliithen,” which contains the 
first fruits of Miiller’s gifts.' A somewhat extended search 
through university libraries in Germany failed to disclose the 
book, and on going to Berlin I was disappointed that it was 
not entered among Miiller’s works in the catalogue of the 
Royal Library. One day while reading the book-titles under 
the numerous “ Wilhelm Miillers” who occur in that cata- 
logue, I found a cross-reference to the book among the works 
of quite a different individual. The volume is dated “ Berlin 
1816. Inder Maurerschen Buchhandlung.” I later found 
another copy (preserving the original cover of blue paper) in 
the British Museum. Miiller’s contributions include 20 titles, 
as follows : 


. An die Leser, 173. 

. Morgenlied am Tage der ersten Schlacht, 174. 

. Erinnerung und Hoffnung, 176. 

Leichenstein meines Freundes Ludwig Bornemann, 179. 

. Dithyramb. Geschrieben in der Neujahrsnacht 1813, 183. 


om oo toe 


1 Gedichte, ed.. Max Miller, 1, xviii. 
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. Die zerbrochene Zither. Romanze, 190. 
. Der Verbannte. Romanze, 193. 
. Der Ritter und die Dirne. Romanze, 195. 
. Die Blutbecher. Romanze, 199. 
. Das Band. Romanze, 203. 
. Std&ndchen, 205. 
. Der Kuss,’ 207. 
. Der Zephyr,? 207. 
. Die erste Rose, 208. 
. Die letzte Rose, 208. 
. Mailiedchen, 209. 
. Amors Triumph, 210. 
. Wecekt sie nicht, 211. 
. Lhr Schlummer,' 212. 
. Epigramme : 
. Weihe, 213. 
. Amor und die Muse, 213. 
. Lenz und Amor, 213. 
. Mars und Amor, 214. 
. Apollo als Schafer, 215. 
. Gruss des Winters, 215. 
. Auf einen Sternseher, 217. 
. Auf den Dichter Krispin, 217. 
9.-18. Auf denselben, 217-220. 


An die Leser. 





Empfangt im leichten Liederkleide 
Mich wie ich war und wie ich bin! 


' Reprinted, Gedichte, 1, 151. Bundesbliithen, 1. 1 reads: “Ich kiisste einst 
Amandens Mund.” In 1. 7 occurs “ Verschen” for “ Verse.” 

* Gedichte, 1, 154. Bundesbliithen, 1. 3: “Ein Rosenblatt mein Hochzeit- 
bett.” L. 4: “wenn” for “wann.” L.5: “ Friihling” for “ Lenze.” 

3 Gedichte, 1, 170, under the title, “ Die Schlummernde.” Bundesbliithen, 
1.1: “Amanda” for “mein Madchen.” L. 2: “ihrer” for “einer.” L.14: 
“hingst du da” for “ hingest du.” 
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J. T. HATFIELD. 


Sich zeigen, ist des Dichters Freude, 
Aufrichtig heiszt des Deutschen Sinn : 
Drum wollt’ ich Nichts vor euch verhehlen, 
Ihr mégt nun selbst das Beste wihlen. 


Was ich geirrt im Sang und Leben, 
Nehmts nicht zu hoch dem Jiingling auf: 
Eu’r Beifall muss ihm Schwingen geben, 
Soll er zu bess’rem Ziel hinauf. 

Mag sie auch wenig Duft versprechen, 
Wollt nicht zu schnell die Knospe brechen ! 


So wie die Nacht den Tag entziindet, 
Bliht Freiheitslust aus Sklavenharm : 
Das Herz, das nimmer menschlich siindet, 
Schligt auch fiir Géttliches nicht warm, 
Und wer kein falsches Wort gesungen, 
Dem ist auch Schénes nie gelungen. 


Morgenlied am Tage der ersten Schlacht. 


Frisch auf! Dort steigt der Morgenstern : 
Ihr Briider, zieht das Schwert ! 

Der erste Kampf ist nicht mehr fern 

Far Vaterland und Heerd. 


Ein Danklied sey dem Herrn gebracht 
Fiir dieses Tageslicht : 

Und folgt ihm auch die lange Nacht, 
Nach Morgen bangt uns nicht. 


Wer heute lebt, der lebt genug, 

Ein Tag wiegt Jahre auf: 

Messt nicht nach leerer Stunden Flug 
Des Kriegers Lebenslauf! 
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Seht! Herrmanns Riesenschatten stieg 
Herab vom Wolkensaal : 

Er triigt die Seele nach dem Sieg 

Zu seinem Heldenmahl. 


Aus Franzenschideln trinken wir 
Dort unsern deutschen Trank 
Und feiern Wilhelms Siegeszier 
Mit altem Bardensang. 


Was zeigst du uns dein Sklavenband 
Und den gestiirzten Thron? 

Frei wirst du, liebes Vaterland, 

Frei bist du heute schon. 


Mit Kranzen ist dein Haupt geschmiickt, 
Mit Eichenlaub dein Thron : 

Denn wer gen Himmel gliubig blickt, 
Siegt vor dem Kampfe schon. 


O seht, er braust voll Lust empor 
Der graue Vater Rhein, 
Er streckt nach uns die Arme vor 
Und will entfesselt seyn. 


Die Miidchen flechten manchen Kranz 
Und flechten Thriinen ein : 

So ziert die Stirn kein goldner Glanz: 
Wer kann da feige seyn? 


Frisch auf zum Streite, Rosz und Mann! 
Die Schlachttrommete klingt. 

Uns fiihren gute Engel an: 

Drum, Briider, kimpft und singt! 


Gott hat uns seinen Blitz geliehn, 
Wir halten sein Gericht. 








t 
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Seht, wie die Siinderheerden fliehn, 
Vor unsrem Rachelicht ! 


Gleich Todesengeln folgen wir 
Mit flammenrothem Schwerdt, 
Bis durch die offne Hdllenthir 
Die Hdllenrotte fahrt. 


Erinnerung und Hoffnung. 


Nach dem Riickzug iiber die Elbe 
im Mai 1813. 


Wie manche stille Mitternacht, 
Wann Freund’ und Feinde schlafen, 
Hast schon, mein armes Herz, durchwacht ! 
Will Gott die Sehnsucht strafen ? 
Muszt fiihllos wie dein Panzer seyn, 
Soll dich des Schlummers Trost erfreun. 


Nein, Schlummer, nein, um diesen Preis 
Will ich dich nicht erkaufen. 
Herab, du schweres Panzereis ! 
Frei soll die Thriine laufen. 
Der Flamberg sieht sie heute nicht : 
Mein Zelt belauscht nur Mondes Licht. 


Erinn’rung, komm, du treue Maid, 
Mit deinen welken Rosen : 

In bittrer Lust, in siiszem Leid, 
Lass uns ein Weilchen kosen ! 

Wie strahlt so hold dein nasser Blick 

Mein Lebensparadies zuriick ! 


Noch einmal will ich mich ergehn 
In seinem Sonnenscheine, 

Auf seinem stolzen Wolkenhéhn, 
In seinem Rosenhaine. 
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Ihr lieben Herzensblumen dort, 
Lebt alle frisch und fréhlich fort! 


Ach, werd’ ich einst euch wiedersehn 
Und eurer Dank gewinnen, 

Wann rings die Flammenzeichen wehn 
Von Deutschlands freien Zinnen ? 

O sagt da droben mir kein Stern: 

Bleibt dieser Tag denn ewig fern? 


Auf, auf! Aus der Verzagung Staub, 
Mein Herz, empor dich ringe! 

Es rauscht, als ob sich frisches Laub 
Um meine Locken schlinge : 

Die heisze Thriine selber lacht 

Und helle wird die Mitternacht. 


Willkommen, Hermanns Eichenhain ! 
Willkommen, Bardenreigen ! 
O seht, wie sich die Madchen freun, 
Wenn wir die Narben zeigen ! 
Wem hier das Schwerdt nicht rosig glanzt, 
Der wird von keiner Ros’ umkrinzt. 


Und klingen hér’ ich deutschen Sang 
In reinen Viterweisen 

Und Minnegliick und Waffenklang 
Und Gott und Kénig preisen 

An meine Brust auch pocht es an: 

Ich bin ja noch ein freier Mann! 


Ha, wie bei diesem stolzen Wort 

Die bangen Thriinen schweigen 
Und wie im niedren Lagerort 

Die Marmorsiiulen steigen : 
Zu Seid’ und Purpur wird die Streu : 
Ich lieg’ auf deutscher Erde frei ! 
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Und dieser Trunk vom Wiesenquell, 
Er schmeckt wie Wodans Becher. 

Lass blinken dort die Flaschen hell ! 
Es sind doch Sclavenzecher. 

O trinkt uns keinen deutschen Wein : 

Der musz zum Freiheitsfeste seyn ! 





T Die edlen Rosse wiehern schon, 
Es steigt die Morgensonne. 
) Ich kiiss’ dich, treuer Eisensohn, 
Du blanke Reuterwonne! 
Blast, blast, auf dasz ich schlagen kann, 
Mit Kettenbrut ein freier Mann ! 


Leichenstein meines Freundes Ludwig Bornemann. 


Noch einmal heut zu Rosse! 

Die Fahrt ist Reitens werth. 
Umschling mich, Kampfgenosse, 
Du treues Reuterschwerdt ! 





Ich will nicht mit dir scherzen 
In lust’ger Friedenszeit, 

Will nicht aus schwerem Herzen 
Mir tummeln Minneleid. 


> ee eer er eae 
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. Heim muss die Freude bleiben, 

} Nur Thrinen nehm’ ich mit : 
Doch Ritterschmerzen treiben ’ 
Zum ritterlichen Ritt. 


Ich will nach einem Hiigel, 

Wo Freundes Asche ruht : 
Drum frisch nun in die Biigel ! 
‘ Fiir Deutschland flosz sein Blut. 
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Budissin, Stadt des Blutes, 
Blickst mich so finster an: 
Du Grab des Brennenmuthes, 
Grab meines Bornemann ! 


Hier will ich niedersteigen, 
Ein frommer Pilgersmann, 
Und in das Gras mich neigen, 
Wo solch ein Born verrann, 


Aus ihm hab’ ich genossen 
Des Lebens bestes Gut, 
Aus ihm ist mir geflossen 
Der heil’ge Kriegesmuth. 


Er that mein Herz erwirmen 
Der Lieb’ und dem Gesang, 
Er liesz mich Kriinze schwirmen, 


Als Wilhelms Ruf erklang. 


Da sind wir ausgeritten 
Wohl mit der ersten Schaar 
Und haben froh gestritten, 
Ein briiderliches Paar. 


Und haben gern getheilet 
Des Krieges Lust und Leid 
Und Seel’ und Leib geheilet 
Mit frischem Liederstreit. 


Herr Zebaoth der Schlachten, 
Gelobt dein Name sey ! 

Nach Freiheit stand sein Trachten, 
Da machtest du ihn frei. 


Doch ach, warum mich lassen 
Im wilden Kampf allein? 
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Mit ihm sah ich erblassen 
Das beste Leben mein. 


Die Bliithe ist gefallen : 

Was soll der diirre Zweig ? 
Doch so hats Gott gefallen 
Und weis’ ist Gottes Reich. 


Was noch mein Schwerdt geschlagen, 
O Freund, nach deinem Tod ? 

Woll’ mich danach nicht fragen : 

Die Frage macht mich roth. 


Ich hab’ es nur geschwungen 
In kalter Kriegespflicht, 
Hab’ nimmermehr gesungen 
Ein frohes Siegsgedicht. 


Und als wir ausgestritten 
Der Freiheit letzte Schlacht, 
Da hab’ ich viel gelitten 
Von Satans Uebermacht. 


Wohl hab’ ich schnell zerbrochen 
Sein eisenfestes Band, 

Doch hat sich schwer gerochen 
An mir die Gotteshand. 


Und was ich jetzt noch habe 
Des Guten im Gesang, 

Ist nur aus deinem Grabe 
Ein ferner Wiederklang. 


Du hast mich auch gelehret 
Diesz Lied so treu und rein, 
Drum sey es dir verehret 

Zum frommen Leichenstein. 


| 
| 
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Dithyramb. 


Geschrieben in der Neuwjahrsnacht 1813. 


Willkommen, willkommen, 
Strahlende Jungfrau, 
Sonne des neuen 
Dammernden Morgens ! 
Lebt wohl, lebt wohl, 
Ihr grauen Freunde, 
Stunden des alten 
Sinkenden Jahrs ! 
Beim Becherklang 
Will ich die Hand euch 
Reichen zum Abschied. 
Opfer des Danks, 
Strémende Thrinen 
Giesz’ ich in eure 
Niachtliche Gruft. 

Lebt wohl, lebt wohl, 
Ihr grauen Haupter ! 
Aber mit jungen 
Blihenden Ziigen 

Hat die Erinn’rung 

In meine Seele 

Eu’r Bild gemahlt. 
Lebt wohl, !ebt wohl ! 
Fiir eure Freuden, 

Fiir eure Leiden, 
Strémende Thranen 


Opfer des Danks ! 


Willkommen, willkommen, 
Strahlende Jungfrau, 
Sonne des neuen 
Dammernden Jal:rs ! 
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Du liiftest leise 

Den tiefsten Saum 

Des dunkeln Mantels, 
Der von den Sohlen 
Bis zu den Locken 

Den Leib ihm deckt. 
Aber mit bunten 
Blumen und Bandern 
Und mit des Lorbeers 
Prangendem Griin 
Schmiickt sich der Sterbliche 
Wachend und triumend 
Rings das geheime 
Heil’ge Gewand. 

Und lachelnd streckt er 
Die Arme aus, 

Nach seinen Blumen 
Und seinen Flittern 
Voll Sehnsucht aus. 

Du wall’st ihm entgegen 
Eine herrliche Braut ; 
Es fiihrt die Hoffnung, 
Sein dienend Weib, 

Die Schénbekrinzte 








Wehe, da heben sich Stiirme auf Stiirme, 
Morgen und Abend erwachen zum Krieg: 
Vom Himmel zucken 

Kreuzende Flammen, 

Vom Himmel briillen 

Zerrissene Wolken. 

Die schéne Braut 

Steht ohne Kranz, 

Steht ohne Duft, 

Vom Sturm entlaubt. 

Es bebt zuriick 
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Der Briutigam, 

Die Hoffnung flieht 
Mit ihrem Schmuck, 
Der Schleier hebt 
Sich seufzend auf 
Und kalt und nackt 
Und diirr und bleich 
Reicht ihm die Hand 
Die Gegenwart. 


Willkommen, willkommen, 
Strahlende Jungfrau, 
Sonne des neuen 
Dimmernden Jahrs ! 


Was du auch spendest, 
Was du auch raubst, 
Mit stummer Ergebung 
Neig’ ich mein Haupt 
Und kiisse die Hand, 
Die giebt und nimmt. 
Was auch die volle 
Schiumende Schaale 
Der Zukunft birgt, 

Mit bittern Tropfen 
Wiirz’ ich den Honig 
Und dankend schliirf’ ich 
Den Lebenstrank. 
Armer Geborner, 
Nichts hast du weiter 
Als diesen Tropfen, 
Nichts Andres nenne 
Dein Eigenthum ! 

Er strémt hiniber 

Mit schnellem Sturz 
Aus den Bergen der Zukunft 
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In deine Tiefen, 
Vergangenheit ! 

O schliirf’ ihn gierig, 
Den schnellen Tropfen, 
Armer Geborner, 
Dein Eigenthum ! 
Hat dir die Zukunft 
Etwas verpfandet, 
Hast du mit Schwiiren 
Auf deinen Scheitel 
Dir angekettet 

Die Spenderinn ? 

Und was die andre 
Gierige Sch wester 

In ihre vollen 
Glainzenden Kammern 
Hinunterschlang, 

Das hilt sie fest 

Mit Adlerklauen 

Und giebt es nimmer 
Und nimmer wieder. 
O schlirf’ ihn gierig 
Den schnellen Tropfen, 
Armer Geborner, 
Dein Eigenthum ! 


Willkommen, willkommen, 
Strahlende Jungfrau, 
Sonne des neuen 
Dammernden Jahrs! 


Dein Auge lacht 
Mich freundlich an 
Und bunt umschwebt 
Dich Festgesang. 
Mit diesem Blicke, 
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Mit diesem Liede, 

So gieb mir einst 

Den Abschiedskusz ! 

Mit Ungliick schwanger 
Geht Erdengliick : 
Keinen zu preisen, 

Bis er am Grabe steht, 
Lehren uns alte 

Heilige Spriiche. 

Wir schwingen die Becher 
Voll Nektarduft, 

Die Schlaf’ umkrianzt 
Mit frischem Griin : 
Doch vor der tobenden Pforte lauscht, 
Am hocherhellten Fenster schleicht 
Das Ungliick umher 

Und wetzt sein Schwerdt, 
Das blutige, 

An unsrer Lust. 

Und Arm in Arm 
Schreitet der diirre 
Schwinger der Sense 

Mit ihm daher. 

Wenn uns des Mittags 
Lichteste Strahlen 
Schmeichelnd umglihn, 
Siehe, dann thiirmen 
Drohende Wolken 

Schon an des Himmels 
Saume sich auf. 

So saugt das Verderben 
Sich aus der Sonne 

Des goldnen Gliicks, 
Sich aus dem Monde 
Der stillen Wonne 
Markige Safte 
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J. T. HATFIELD. 


In seine langen 
Eisernen Arme 
Zum Meisterstreich. 


Willkommen, willkommen, 
Strahlende Jungfrau, 
Sonne des neuen 
Dammernden Jahrs ! 


Die zerbrochene Zither. 
Romanze. 


“Leb wohl, leb wohl, Geliebte mein, 
“Und ziigle deinen Schmerz ! 

“Tech darf nicht linger bei dir seyn 
“Und brich’ mir auch das Herz. 


“Der Konig ruft: Wer zieht mit mir? 
“Wie blieb’ ich da zuriick ! 

“ Verwahre meine Zither hier : 
“Thr dank’ ich all mein Gliick.” 


Die Trommel klang, das Jagdhorn rief, 
Der Jiingling risz sich los, 

Und manche heisze Thriine lief 
Herab auf sein Geschosz. 


Da zog er hin in bittrem Harm, 
Das Herz von Seufzern vol}, 

Bis in dem wilden Kriegesschwarm 
Sein Klagelied verscholl. 


Maria! rief er und sein Speer 
Ward roth vom ersten Blut : 
Geliebte, sey mir Schild und Wehr 

Und stirke meinen Muth! 
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Und also schlug er manche Schlacht 
Fir Gott und Vaterland, 

Doch manche frohe Siegesnacht 
Ihn ohne Jubel fand. 


Denn ach, sein Liebchen schreibt ihm nicht 
Sechs volle Monde lang 

Und dreimal schon im Traumgesicht 
Umseufzt ihm Grabgesang. 


Bald krént’ uns Gott mit Siegesgliick 
Und Deutschland wurde frei : 

Da sprach der Konig: Kehrt zuriick ! 
Das Kriegen ist vorbei. 


Der Jager schwang sich auf sein Rosz 
Und trabte Tag und Nacht, 

Dasz Schweisz von Thier und Reuter flosz, 
Bis es ihn heimgebracht. 


Schon blickt sein Thurm ihn freundlich an 
Und jeder Giebel winkt, 

Da spornt er wild den Renner an, 
Dass er zu Boden sinkt. 


Er lauft zu Fusz zum Thor herein 
Und klopft an Liebchens Haus : 

Da ist Gesang und Tanz und Wein, 
Als wir’ ein Freudenschmaus. 


“Herab, herab, Geliebte mein ! 


“Dein Briautigam ist hier. 


“Er kehrt aus Frankreich, dich zu frein : 


“Komm, Offne ihm die Thi!” 


Auf einmal wird sein Herz so schwer, 
Er weisz nicht, was es will, 
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In seine langen 
Eisernen Arme 
Zum Meisterstreich. 


Willkommen, willkommen, 
Strahlende Jungfrau, 
Sonne des neuen 
Dammernden Jahrs ! 


Die zerbrochene Zither. 
Romanze. 
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Die Trommel klang, das Jagdhorn rief, 
Der Jiingling risz sich los, 

Und manche heisze Thriine lief 
Herab auf sein Geschosz. 


Da zog er hin in bittrem Harm, 
Das Herz von Seufzern voll, 

Bis in dem wilden Kriegesschwarm 
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Und also schlug er manche Schlacht 
Fiir Gott und Vaterland, 

Doch manche frohe Siegesnacht 
Ihn ohne Jubel fand. 


Denn ach, sein Liebchen schreibt ihm nicht 
Sechs volle Monde lang 

Und dreimal schon im Traumgesicht 
Umseufzt ihm Grabgesang. 


Bald krént’ uns Gott mit Siegesgliick 
Und Deutschland wurde frei : 

Da sprach der Konig: Kehrt zuriick ! 
Das Kriegen ist vorbei. 


Der Jager schwang sich auf sein Rosz 
Und trabte Tag und Nacht, 

Dasz Schweisz von Thier und Reuter flosz, 
Bis es ihn heimgebracht. 


Schon blickt sein Thurm ihn freundlich an 
Und jeder Giebel winkt, 

Da spornt er wild den Renner an, 
Dass er zu Boden sinkt. 





Er lauft zu Fusz zum Thor herein 
Und klopft an Liebchens Haus : 

Da ist Gesang und Tanz und Wein, 
Als war’ ein Freudenschmaus. 


“Herab, herab, Geliebte mein ! 
“Dein Briutigam ist hier. 

“Er kehrt aus Frankreich, dich zu frein : 
“Komm, offne ihm die Thi!” 





Auf einmal wird sein Herz so schwer, 
Er weisz nicht, was es will, 
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Und Angstlich blickt er hin und her: 
Da wird’s im Hause still. 





Und nur in Liebchens Kammerlein 
Ist noch ein schwaches Licht : 

Den Jiingling stirkt sein trauter Schein 
Mit frischer Zuversicht. 


Horch, horch, die Sehnsucht ist am Ziel! 
Das helle Fenster klingt ! 

Da fliegt herab sein Saitenspicl 

Und fallt und seufzt und springt. 


Der Jiingling hért den Todesklang 
Und singt der Zither nach : 

Da ward er bleich, sein Odem sank 
Und seine Seele brach. 


Ht Der Verbannte. 
Romanze. 


Jiingst zog ein Ritter iibern Rhein: 
Er kam aus wiilschen Landen, 
Wo lang ein holdes Miidelein F 

Thn hielt an Minnebanden. 
Doch leicht ist wilsches Weiberblut : 
Drum klagt des deutschen Ritters Muth. 





“Willkommen, liebes Vaterland ! 
| “Wirst du dem Sohn vergeben, 

“ Der dich um fremden Liebestand 
. “Gern hiitte hingegeben ? 
“Nun liegt ein Andrer ihr im Arm, i: 
“Doch du bist ewig fest und warm ! a 
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“Bleib driiben, fremder Minneschmerz, 
“An deinem fremden Strande ! 

“Schlag deutsch und frei, mein armes Herz, 
“‘Im freien deutschen Lande! 

“Und willst du gern in Fesseln seyn, 

“ Hier sind die Midchen treu und rein. 


“Herr Wirth, gebt mir ein Flischchen Wein 
“Von euren besten Reben ! 
“Es heiszt ja hier: der Vater Rhein 
“Soll Trost im Kummer geben. 
“So schenkt mir nun den Becher voll, 
“Denn mir ist heut das Herz nicht wohl.” 


Er trinkt den griinen Rémer aus, 
Doch will er ihm nicht munden : 
“ Habt ihr nicht bessern Wein zu Haus, 
“Herr Wirth, fiir eure Kunden?” 
“« Herr, bessern gab’s auf Erden nicht, 
«So lang’ am Rhein man Trauben bricht. 
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“O weh, will denn kein deutscher Wein 
“Das Herz mir mehr erquicken ? 
“Kann mich kein Madchenaug’ erfreun 
“Mit deutschen Liebesblicken ? 
“Fremd musz ich seyn im Vaterhaus: 
“Tch bannte mich ja selbst hinaus. 


“Wohl fallt mir jetzt ein Leidchen ein, 
“Das ich dort einst gesungen : 
“Es fallt aufs Herz mir schwer wie Stein 
“Und brennt auf meiner Zungen : 
“« Feinliebchen, deine weisze Hand 
“ «Tst Vater mir und Vaterland !” ” 


“Nun irr’ ich in der Welt umher, 


“Hab’s Irren mir erkoren. 
s 
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“ Doch Heimweh driickt mein Ilerz so schwer: 
‘Es hat sein Land verloren. 

“O zeigt kein Wandrer ihm die Bahn, 

“ Auf der es Ruhe finden kann?” 


Der Ritter wnd die Dirne. 
Romanze. 


Ein Ritter klopft um Mitternacht 
An Gretchens Fensterlein : 

Das Dirnenbild vom Schlaf erwacht 
Und laszt ihn zitternd ein. 


Der Fremdling tritt ins Kimmerlein, 
Als wiir’ er wohl bekannt : 

Alsbald erlischt der Lampe Schein 
Von unsichtbarer Hand. 


Laszt mich mein Liimpchen ziinden an, 
Herr Ritter, spricht die Maid : 

Ihr seyd ein gar zu wilder Mann 
Und grausig ist eu’r Kleid. 


“Wozu die Lampe, Dirne fein?” 
Der schwarze Ritter spricht : 
“ Will sanfter als ein Liimmlein seyn : 
“Die Minne braucht kein Licht.” 


Horcht, Ritter, horcht, die Eulen schrein ! 
Mir wird das Herz so bang. 

Ich bin im weiten Haus allein 
Und Nacht ist noch so lang. 


“Hast ja im Arm den Buhlen dein, 
“ Der kiirzt dir diese Nacht: 

“ Bist nicht im weiten Haus allein : 
“Die ew’ge Rache wacht.” 
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Ach, Rittersmann, ihr seyd so kalt 
Wie Wilhelms Grabesnacht ! 

Ich schreie Feuer und Gewalt : 
Thr kommt aus Satans Macht. 


“Recht, Dirne, recht! Du trafst das Wort : 
“Tech komm’ aus Satans Macht, 

“Und mit mir musz mein Gretchen fort: 
“Das Brautbett ist gemacht.” 


Ach, heilger Christ, errette mich ! 
Du béser Geist, lass ab ! 

Gern, Wilhelm, gern umarmt’ ich dich, 
Doch fiireht’ ich sehr das Grab. 


Warum denn, wilder Rittersmann, 
Hast gleich dich umgebracht ? 

Mein Herz ja Zwei wohl minnen kann 
Mit heiszer Liebesmacht ! 


Ach, tief hat mich dein Tod betriibt, 
Viel Thriinen weint’ ich dir, 

Und wenn auch du mich einst geliebt, 
So hebe dich von hier. 


“Darf dich nicht lassen, schéne Maid, 
“ Musz holen Herz und Hand, 
“Die du mir gabst in alter Zeit 
“Mit Schwur und Liebespfand. 


“Und an den Schwiiren halt’ ich dich 
“Und ziehe dich hinab: 

“Drum, siisze Brant, umarme mich ! 
“Die Hihne rufen ab. 


“Mit diesem Kusz ich dich verzeih’ 
b 
“Was Mensch verzeihen kann: 
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“Der Kusz macht meine Seele frei 
“Vom schweren Siindenbann. 


“Dich richte Gott an jenem Ort 


“Mit mildem Vatersinn ! 


“Tch hab’ gebiiszt den grimmen Mord 


“Tm Blut der Mérderinn.” 


Die Hihne krih’n zum dritten Mal, 
Der Geist riecht Morgenduft, 

Und mit der todten Maid zumal 
Hinfliegt er durch die Luft. 


Ein Wiichter sah’ das Wunder an, 
Der hats auch mir erzahlt 

Und, weil das Mihrlein frommen kann, 
Hab’ ich es nicht verhehlt. 


Wohl mancher ferne Wandrer fragt 
Noch nach der schénen Maid, 
Doch hat kein Herz sie je beklagt 

Und Thrinen ihr geweiht. 


Und in dem Haus, seit jener Nacht, 
Da wohnt kein guter Christ, 

Denn, ob auch Mancher driiber lacht, 
Der Ort nicht heimlich ist. 


Die Blutbecher. 


Romanze. 


“ Auf, auf, ihr edlen Frauen, 
“Thr Recken allzumal ! 
“Der Konig thut euch laden 

“Zu seinem Hochzeitmal. 
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“ Heut ist er heimgekehret 
“Vom fernen Frankenland, 
“ Allwo er sich errungen 
“Des reichsten Friiuleins Hand. 


“Und mit sich auf dem Schiffe 
§ Bracht’ er die holde. Maid: 


“Der will er morgen schworen 


“Der Ehe heil’gen Eid.” 


So scholl des Herolds Stinme 


Durch Schottlands Felsengaun : 


Da strémten zu dem Feste 
Die Ritter und die Fraun. 


Auf seinem goldnen Throne 
Strahlt Edgars Kénigsmacht, 

Noch heller ihm zur Rechten 
Des Friuleins Minvepracht. 


Und alle Giiste neigen 
Sich vor der fremden Maid : 
Doch nahrt wohl mancher Busen 
Thr heiszen Liebesneid. 


Denn in den Frauenherzen 

Wie in der Minnerschlacht 
Hat Edgar stets gewaltet 

Mit gleicher Herrschermacht. 


“Thr Schenken, fiillt die Becher 
“Mit goldnem Frankenwein ! 
“Der hohen Frankenfraue 
“ Woll’n wir den ersten weihn. 


“Gott segne uns den Konig, 
“Gott uns die Kéniginn 
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“Und lasse lang sie herrschen 
“Nach seinem heil’gen Sinn !” 


Da klingen alle Becher, 
Das Brautpaar sich verneigt : 
Und schnell empor zam Himmel 
Der laute Jubel steigt. 


Was bebt am Mund der Becher? 
Hat sie ein Blitz geriihrt? 
Voll Grausen jedes Auge 
Nur nach dem Throne stiert. 


Denn sieh, in Brautpaars Bechern 
Rinnt purpurhelles Blut, 

Das Fraulein sinkt zu Boden, 
Der Konig hilt den Muth. 


“Den Streich hat mir gespielet 
“ Ein arger Zauberer : 

“Bringt schnell zwei frische Becher 
“Dem Kénigspaare her !” 


Der Schenk mit klarem Golde 
Zwei neue Becher fiillt : 

‘Der Kénig faszt sie beide 
Und Blut in Beiden quillt. 


Da rafft aus ihrem Taumel 
Die Frankinn sich empor : 
“Wohl kenn’ ich diese Tropfen, 
“Die ihr mir setzet vor. 


“Es sind die Herzenstropfen 
“Von zweien Briidern mein: 
“Die senden diese Becher 
“Zur Mitgift uns herein. 
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“Sie senden sie heriiber 
“ Wohl iiber’s weite Meer : 
“Dort liegen sie am Ufer, 
“Durchbohrt vom Schottenspeer. 


» 
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“ Auf, Edgar, lasz uns trinken 
“Den Trank, den sie geschickt ! 

“Gar freundlich dieser Becher 
“Zu mir heriiberblickt. 


“ Vergebung und Vergessen 

“Tn dieser Quelle flieszt, 
“Und ist sie ausgeleeret, 

“Tst auch der Mord gebiiszt.” 


Der Konig unerschrocken 
Die Schreckensrede hort, 

Doch ernst und stumm zu schauen 
Und tief ins Herz gekehrt. 


Und als sie ausgesprochen, 
Umarmt er seine Braut, 

Wie Gatten sich umarmen 
Im letzten Scheidelaut. 


‘ Und Arm in Arm sie heben 
. Die Becher blutigroth 


Und stiirzen sie herunter : 


Da lagen Beide todt. 


Flugs liefen aus dem Hause 
Die Gist’ und Diener fort: 
Kein Fusz wollt’ mehr betreten 
Den blut’gen Schreckensort. 


Und wer das Paar begraben, 
Verschweigt die Kunde mein, 
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Wohin die Seelen kommen, 
Weisz Gottes Gnad’ allein. 


Das Band. 
Romanze, 


“Was suchst du, Schiifer, hier so spiit 
“Tm dunkeln Ulmenhain ? 

“Lass deinen Gram und komm mit nfir 
“Zum frohen Abendreihn !” 


Ich dank’ dir, schéne Schiferinn, 
Fiir deine Freundlichkeit : 

Doch bleib’ ich lieber hier allein 
Mit meinem Herzeleid. 


Ach, die, mit der ich tanzen will, 
Sie wohnt im Dorfe nicht : 

Drum musz ich weinen friih und spit, 
Bis dasz mein Auge bricht. 


Sie triigt ein langes seid’nes Kleid 
Und manchen Edelstein, 

Thr Vater sol! der reichste Herr 
Im ganzen Lande seyn. 


Sie kam, das Hirtenfest zu sehn, 
Und gab uns Lieder auf: 

Da sang ich einen Wettgesang 
Und sah zu ihr hinauf, 


In ihrem Schoosze lag der Preis 
Und Sieger muszt’ ich seyn ; 

Da flocht sie selbst das schénste Band 
In meine Locken ein. 
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Ich aber blickte hin und her 
Und wurde bleich und roth : 
Die groszen Damen sahn mich an 

Und lachten meiner Noth. 


Und von demselben Augenblick 
Ist auch mein Herz so schwer 

Und Sang und Tanz und Scherz und Kusz 
Ergétzt mich nimmermehr. 


Zerbrochen liegt mein Schiiferstab, 
Die Heerde irrt allein 

Und winselnd folgt mein treues Thier 
Mir in den tiefsten Hain. 


Dann flecht’ ich stolz um meine Stirn 
Das allerschénste Band 

Und, wenn ich’s fiihle, denk’ ich mir, 
Ich fiihlte ihre Hand. 


Erst war es blau und rosenroth, 
Ich aber kiiszt’ es bleich 

Und meine Krone tausch’ ich nicht 
Mit einem Konigreich. 


Leb wohl nun, schéne Schiferinn, 
Und trockne deinen Blick ! 

Dein Herz ist wie dein Auge weich : 
Gott schenk’ ihm Minnegliick ! 





Stdndchen. 


Klinge, mein Leierchen, klinge ! 
Rufe mein Madchen heraus ! 
Dringe, mein Liedelchen, dringe 
Munter ins schlummernde Haus ! 
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Schlummre nur, Miitterchen, immer! 
Téchterchen, schlummre noch nicht ! 
Lasz mir vom obersten Zimmer 
Winken dein freundliches Licht ! 


Diifte der bliihenden Linden 
Buhlen ums Fenster mit mir, 
Méchten die Liebliche finden, 
Scherzen und kosen mit ihr. 


Siehe, es blicken die Sterne 
Nieder mit sehnlichem Schein, 
Blicken ins Fenster so gerne, 
Gliickliche Sterne! hinein. 


Habt ihr sie droben gesehen ? 
Sagt mir, ob Liebchen schon liegt ! 
Winkt mir von hinnen zu gehen, 


Hat sie der Schlummer besiegt ! 


Musen, euch kénnt’ ich entsagen, 
Hitte mein Lied sie geweckt. 

Leier, dich musz ich zerschlagen, 
Wenn sie dein Stindchen erschreckt. 


Klinge, mein Leierchen, klinge, 
Klinge mein Madchen zur Ruh, 
Singe, mein Liedelchen, singe 
Froéhliche Traiime ihr zu ! 


Die erste Rose. 


Dich hat ein friiher West gekiiszt, 
Der erste Strahl der Maiensonne 
Umarmte dich mit Jianglingsgluth. 
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Ich breche dich, doch traure nicht, 
Dem Riuber strecke dich entgegen : 
Ich breche dich fiir ihre Brust. 


Gern neigt’ ich dort, du Friihlingskind 
Sie sterbend noch mit Diften labend, 
Mein welkes Haupt an deiner Statt ! 


Die letzte Rose. 


Dich deckten Amors Fliigelchen, 
Das nicht des Winters Hauch dich trife, 
Mit einem sommerwarmen Dach. 


Zur Zierde fiir Amandens Brust 
Bewahrte dich der Gott der Liebe : 
Ich pfliicke dich auf seinen Wink. 


Wie hat der Himmel dir gelacht ! 
Du stirbst vor Lust an ihrem Busen 
Und lebst vielleicht im Liede fort. 


Mailiedchen. 


Mai kommt gezogen, 
Lerche geflogen : 
Eilet nicht so! 
Habe kein Liebchen noch : 
Frihling, du kannst mich doch 
Machen nicht froh. 








Herzchen, mein armes Kind, 

Weht dir Decemberwin« 
Noch in der Brust ? 

Lass nun das enge Haus, 

Fleig mit der Lerche aus ! 

s Fiattern ist Lust. 
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Wirst ja zum Moénche hier : 
Suche Gespielin dir 
Drauszen im Hain ! 
Maien erbliihen, 
Miidchen erglihen, 
Bist du von Stein ? 





Amors Triumph. 


Als ich ein Kind war, 
Sah ich den Amor 
Auf bunten Bildern, 
Ein Knibchen wie ich, 
Wie er mit diinnen 
Rosengewinden 
Bewaffnete Manner 
Und zottige Lowen 
Sich fing und band : 
Und lachen muszt’ ich. 





Nun bin ich ein Jiingling 
Und trage den Panzer 
Und Helm und Schwerdt 
Und Amor zieht mich, 
Wohin er will, 

Und treibt mit mir 

Sein Kinderspiel, 

Doch statt der Kriinze 
Mit Eisenketten : 

Und weinen mécht’ ich. 


Weckt sie nicht! 


Hinweg, hinweg, 

Thr losen Zephyre ! 
Ihr werdet sie wecken 
Mit euren Kiissen 
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Und eurem Spiel. 
Weckt sie mir nicht ! 
Oder Kupido 

Soll es erfahren. 

Dann schickt er euch alle, 
Den Frevel zu biiszen, 
Hinab in die Kerker 
Der ewigen Nacht, 

Dort um die kalten 
Triefenden Scheitel 
Bleicher Verdammter 
Seufzend zu fiicheln 
Und den dreischliindigen 
Hiiter der Hille 

In Schlaf zu lullen. 


Epigramme. 
1. Weihe. 


Wie sich mein Busen erhebt, so erhebt der heroische Vers 
sich 
Und im fallenden Ach fallt er elegisch herab. 
Liebe nur bring’ ich der Welt und Liebe nur fodr’ ich zuriicke: 
Was ihr dem Sanger versagt, werde dem Liede zu Theil. 


2. Amor und die Muse. 


Amor spannte den Bogen und zielte ; da winkte die Muse : 
Pfeil und Leier zugleich sandten die Himmlischen mir. 


3. Lenz und Amer. 


Amors Bruder ist Lenz: er wirbt fiir den trauten Genossen, 
Schnibelnd im Rosengebiisch preist er sein liebliches Reich. 

Alle wir folgen dem Schalk und neigen zum Joche den Nacken, 
Selber entblészend die Brust fiir den gefihrlichen Pfeil. 
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Amors Bruder ist Lenz. O Dreimalseliger, welchem, 
Was ihm der Eine versprach, treulich der Andere gab ! 


4. Mars und Amor. 


Amor, nimm mir den Panzer, den listigen, nimm ihn herunter ! 
Hebe den driickenden Helm sanft von der gliihenden Stirn! 
Deine Waffen dafiir, die leichten gelenkigen fodr’ ich : 
Geh’ ich mit diesen zum Kampf, spiele mit meinen indesz ! 


5. Apollo als Schafer. 


Eine Gemme. 


Seht, mit dem Schifergewand vertauschte den goldenen Mantel 
Phébus Apollo und spielt Lieder der Liebe auf Rohr. 

Miachtiger Amor, so machst du unsterbliche Gétter zu Menschen 
Und zu den Géttern empor hebst du die Kinder des Staubs. 


6. Gruss des Winters. 


Alles erbebt und erbleicht vor dem greisigen Erdentyrannen, 
Wann ihm mit Jubelgeschrei tanzen die Stiirme voran : 
Aber ich heisz’ ihn willkommen, ich will ihn mit Liedern 

empfangen, 
Dasz er wohl selber erstaunt iiber den seltenen Grusz. 
Bringe Amanden den Dank fiir meine Geschenke : sie hat dir 
Tief mit Rosen der Stirn dunkele Furchen verhiillt, 
Hat man den Lippen herab dir die hiiszliche Blaue gestreichelt, 
Hat dir in’s Auge geblickt und es ihr Lacheln gelehrt. 
Jugendlichbliihender Greis, dich gleich ich dem Tejischen 
Singer, ; 
Wann er vom Becher verjiingt schwebt in der Grazien 
Chor. 
Nimmer wohl ruf’ ich den Lenz mit schmeichelnder Leier 
zuriicke : 
Wenig bedarf ich des Mais, duftet der Winter mir so! 
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7. Auf einen Sternseher. 


Warum Mavius immer den Blick zu dem Himmel emporhebt? 
Weil er’s auf Erden nicht wagt Einem in’s Auge zu sehn. 


8. Auf den Dichter Krispin. 


Schlecht sind jene Gedichte, weil du sie geschrieben, Krispinus, 
Aber du selber bist schlecht, weil du Gedichte gemacht. 


9. Auf Denselben. 


Selber verfertigte sich Krispin die prahlende Grabschrift : 
Suchet ihr Schlummer, so geht nur zu dem Schlummernden 
hin! 
10. Auf Denselben. 


Passend hast du dein Buch Erholungsstunden betitelt : 
Also haben wir stets stirkenden Schlummer genannt. 


11. Auf Denselben. 


Willst du Unsterblichkeit in Duodez erringen, 
So hére meinen Rath, ich stehe fiir’s Gelingen : 
Auf jedes Epigramm, das du geschrieben hast, 
Sei von dir selber gleich ein Spottgedicht verfaszt. 


12. Auf Denselben. 


Staune nicht iiber den Bauch Krispins: von seinen Gedichten 
Musz er sich nahren und hoch blaht ihn die Wassersucht auf. 


13. Auf Denselben. 


Liebchen, merke diesz Haus! Krispin, der Dichter bewohnt es: 
Schlage die Augen nicht auf, willst du besungen nicht seyn ! 
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14, Auf Denselben. 


Deine Tragédie hat die hiesige Biihne betreten : 
Ach, zum Kothschuh dient nun uns der hohe Kothurn. 


15, Auf Denselben. 


Wundern musz ich mich selbst, dasz diese Gedichte nicht 
schmutzig : 
An Krispinen ja doch rieben und reiben sie sich. 


16. Auf Denselben, 


Hiille die goldenen Locken in Asche dir, Phébus Apollo! 
Musen und Grazien, zieht Trauergewiinder euch an ! 
Weine, du silberner Strudes [sic] des Helikon, blutige 
Thriinen ! 
Ach, Krispinus, er hat wieder Gedichte gemacht ! 


17, Auf Denselben. 


Mégen die Musen, Krispin, und Phébus Apollo dir liicheln.! 
Mégen zu Tinte noch heut werden die Fliisse und Seen ! 

Médgen die Grazien dir die Aehren des Feldes in Federn 
Und in weiszes Papier wandeln die Makulatur ! 


18. Auf Denselben. 


Ueber die heutigen Tage schimpft wie ein Matrose Krispinus: 
‘ O des Thoren! ihm bliiht jetzo die goldene Zeit. 


The most interesting light which this material sheds upon 
Miiller’s personality is that which has to do with his attitude 
toward the patriotic poetry of the War of Liberation. The 
lack of any echo of this war or its spirit in any of Miiller’s 
earlier poems has been repeatedly pointed out. These newly- 
published productions put him definitely into the number of 
the singers of this epoch, side by side with Arndt and Korner 
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and Schenkendorf, whom he even surpasses in the vehemence 
of his expression. It need not surprise us that Miiller has 
omitted all of this class of poems from his published works. 
The familiar themes had been sufficiently developed and 
repeated by others. 

Our young poet is manifestly trying his hand upon various 
modes of expression without having as yet developed his own 
distinctive vein. As regards the initial “ Morgenlied am Tage 
der ersten Schlacht,” one might repeat Goethe’s criticism of 
“Das heisse Afrika” in the Wunderhorn: “Spukt doch 
eigentlich nur der Halberstiidter Grenadier,” for we have 
simply Father Gleim, dressed in the uniform of a Gardejiiger 
of the War of Liberation. 

Much in evidence is also the “ Bardismus” of the eighteenth 
century, which was happily discarded by the maturer Miiller. 
So also the romantic vocabulary and motives of the medieval 
court and heroic poetry. The Volkslied, which so admirably 
refreshed and strengthened Miiller’s later work, shows abundant 
traces of both general and specific influence, 

The five “ Romanzen” give us our first view of Miiller’s 
attempts in the field of popular poetry, Our strongest im- 
pression is that with a vague feeling for his ideal, Miller is 
still (as was the case with Uhland in his earlier ballads) under 
the ban of an unwholesome, overwrought romanticism, The 
influence of popular metrical forms is plainly manifest in the 
“Romanzen” as well as in other poems of the collection, 
Der Verbannte is practically in the Lenore-strophe. Der 
Ritter und die Dirne in its form, its extravagant over-coloring 
and its unsavory motive, is a close and unsuccessful imitation 
of Birger. Classicism is represented by the elegiac epigrams, 
by the dithyramb and the Anacreontics. The eighth stanza of 
the Morgenlied closes with the line “ Und will entfesselt seyn” 
which Miller later used in an entirely different connection at 
the end of the eleventh stanza of Der Glockenguss zu Breslau. 

The eighteen epigrams show a close relation to Goethe and 
Schiller, and are (with but one exception) in classical elegiac 
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verse, a mode which Miiller did not retain in his numerous 
published epigrams. The latter (published 1827) are entirely 
in the German form of Logau,; whom Miiller edited for 
Brockhaus in 1824. The seventh epigram in our collection 
helps to make clear an obscure allusion in a later one 
(Gedichte, ii, 153), which reads: 


Bav und Mav. 


Bav oder Mav— 

Es schiittle sich wen’s traf. 
Zeichne sie zum Kennen— 
Brauchst sie nicht zu nennen. 


This has been variously explained, though an epigram by 
Meissner in Voss’s Musenalmanach for 1778 (p. 198) offers 


the real clue : 
Bav. 
Nach Swift. 
Bay wollte dichten, schlug an seinen Kopf, 
Und rief: O Wiz, komm doch heraus! 


Er pochte lang umsonst, der arme Tropf! 
Er pochte an ein ledig Haus. 


“ Bav,” as a wretched poet, is of course taken from Vergil, 
Eel., 3, 90: 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Maevi 


and the “ Mav” is a humorous assimilation of “ Maevius.” 
The seventh epigram in the Bundesbliithen contains the name 
Maevius used contemptuously, and confirms this explanation. 
This is the only epigram of the collection which Miller pre- 
served, and he did it over into the German rhymed form. 
As the epigram was not directed against a poet but against a 
hypocrite, the name was changed (Gedichte, ii, 185) : 


Frommer Aufblick. 


Wiest ihr, warum Pius’ Blicke stets gen Himmel sich ergehn? 
Weil er es nicht wagt auf Erden einem ins Gesicht zu sehn. 
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The personal, biographical element, always present in lyric 
poetry, can be discovered in these frank effusions. The 
intensity of Die zerbrochene Zither is too elemental to be alto- 
gether imaginary, and, with its numerous photographic touches 
of the times, is a curious mixture of the medieval romance 
and the motives of the Prussian campaign. The elegy upon 
Bornemann’s death is also highly personal, The allusion in 
the fourth stanza from the end remains a complete riddle. 

The prevailing note, in marked distinction from the later 
work of the poet, is pensiveness and overwrought pathos. 
The development of a sense of humor worked wholesomely 
in the case of Miiller, as it had also done with Uhland. 


JAMES Tarr HATFIELD. 








VIIL—ON TRANSLATING ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


What verse to use in translating Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
a question, which, ever since Anglo-Saxon poetry has been 
thought worth translating, has been discussed over and over 
again, but unfortunately with as yet no final conclusion, The 
tendency, however, both among those who have written upon 
the subject and those who have tried their hand at translat- 
ing, is decidedly in favor of a more or less close imitation 
of the original metre. Professor F. B. Gummere, in an 
article on “The Translation of Beowulf and the Relations of 
Ancient and Modern English Verse,” published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Vol. vit (1886), strongly advocates 
imitating the A.-S. metre. Professor J. M. Garnett, in a 
paper read before this Association in 1890,' sides with him, 
recanting a previously held belief in the superiority of blank 
verse. Of the various translations which imitate the A.-S, 
metre, the most successful, undoubtedly, is the Beowulf of Dr. 
John Leslie Hall, which appeared in 1892. Stopford Brooke, 
in his History of Early English Literature, also declares his 
belief in imitations of the original metre, though in his trans- 
lations he does not always carry out his beliefs. ~ He lays 
down the rule—and a very good rule it is—that translations 
of poetry “should always endeavour to have the musical 
movement of poetry, and to obey the laws of the verse they 
translate.”* For translating A.-S. poetry, blank verse, he 
thinks, is out of the question; “it fails in the elasticity which 
a translation of Anglo-Saxon poetry requires, and in itself is 
too stately, even in its feminine dramatic forms, to represent 
the cantering movement of Old English verse. Moreover, it 
is weighted with the sound of Shakspere, Milton, or Tennyson, 


1See Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of America, Vol. v1, Nos. 3 
and 4, p. 95 f. 
*Cf. Preface to E. E. Lit. 
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and this association takes the reader away from the atmosphere 
of Early English poetry.”’' 

The claims of blank verse, however, have recently been 
set forth afresh. A writer in Modern Language Notes for 
March, 1897, Mr. P. H. Frye, characterizes the measures 
used by Garnett, Hall, and Stopford Brooke in their transla- 
tions as “un-English” and as “ violations of * * * the first 
principles of translation.” He lays down the rule that “ the 
translation and the original should produce, each upon those to 
whom it addresses itself, essentially the same impression” *—a 
rule, like that of Stopford Brooke’s mentioned above, heartily 
to be commended, The use which Mr, Frye makes of his 
rule, however, does not deserve quite the same commendation. 
Having carefully laid down his general proposition, he pro- 
ceeds to argue from it in a way, to say the least, rather loose. 
The translation, he says, ought to give “ essentially the same 
impression” as the original, Beowulf, now, is an epic; “ our 
natural epic expression” in English is blank verse; there- 
fore blank verse is the natural measure to use in translating 
Beowulf. 

This seems a very pretty piece of reasoning on the face of 
it, but unfortunately it will not stand the test of examination. 
If we look a little more closely, we shall find lurking under 
its apparent plausibility what ought to be a very obvious 
fallacy. This fallacy consists in the assumption that one 
so-called “epic expression” is essentially the same thing as 
another ; that, for instance, the “heroic suggestion” of the 
verse in Beowulf is essentially the same thing as the “ heroic 
suggestion ” of the verse in Paradise Lost. Such an assump- 
tion needs, of course, only to be pointed out to be recognized 
as not necessarily true; it would amount to pretty much the 
same thing as saying that because a police squad set to guard 
property, and a pocket time-piece may both be called a “ watch,” 
therefore they are essentially the same thing. 


1 Cf. Preface to E. E. Lit.; cf. also notes on pp. 417 and 425. 
*Mod. Lang. Notes, x11, col. 162. 
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Poetry, when we come to analyze it, is found to have in it 
two elements, one of which we may describe as the purely 
intellectual element—that which appeals to the intellect simply, 
the other as the aesthetic or emotional element—that which 
appeals to the emotions wholly. In translating poetry from 
one language to another, now, it is always possible substan- 
tially to reproduce the purely intellectual element, that is to 
say, the bare, bald ideas; and if this were the only, or even 
the chief thing to be aimed at, simple, unadorned prose would 
undoubtedly be the medium to use, But as everyone, or 
nearly everyone, will admit, this is not the chief thing to be 
aimed at. Since in nearly every case it is the aesthetic or 
emotional element in poetry that constitutes for us its chief 
value, that element ought to be, in fact must be reproduced, 
if possible, in any translation that pretends to give us an 
adequate rendering of its original, As to the possibility of 
reproducing this aesthetic element with anything like faith- 
fulness, we all, I suppose, have our doubts, It is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to do; and most of us are apt to be 
satisfied with an approximate reproduction. 

The point at issue, now, is how to secure that approxima- 
tion. In the case of the Beowulf, as we have seen, it is not 
to be secured simply by taking the subject-matter of the poem 
and recasting it in the modern heroic mould of blank verse. 
Blank verse is undoubtedly the best epic verse we possess, 
but as Stopford Brooke says, “ it takes the reader away from 
the atmosphere of early English poetry.” There are in the 
Paradise Lost, for example, passages which possess, we might 
fairly enough say, an air of “simple dignity and unruffled 
deliberation,” to use Mr. Frye’s characterization of the style 
of Beowulf; but no one in reading them, I fancy, would be 
in the least likely to think they reminded him of Beowulf. 
No doubt a good poet might produce a very fine poem in blank 
verse out of the story of the Beowulf, but it would not be 
Beowulf. The heroic quality of such a Beowulf would be of 
a totally different kind from that of the original. Between 
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the two poems, in fact, there would be nothing in common 
but the story ; and this would no more make them the same 
poem than the fact that both the Venus of Melos and the 
Venus de Medici represent the same goddess makes them 
the same statue, 

That “ the translation and the original should produce, each 
upon those to whom it directly addresses itself, essentially the 
same impression, is true enough, But the question at once 
arises, What impression did the original make upon those to 
whom it addressed itself? We must all agree, I think, that 
no Englishman of the present day in reading Beowu/f in the 
original can have the same feelings and emotions as his A.-S, 
ancestor would have had ; his training, habits of thought, and 
ideas are too widely divergent from those of his ancestor to 
permit that, In short, we do not now know how the Beowulf 
affected the Anglo-Saxon ; all that we can do is to imagine 
how it must have affected him, To do this, we must first of 
all ask ourselves the question, How does it affect us? And if 
we ask ourselves this question, we shall find that we have two 
things to consider, first, the bare ideas or matter of the poem, 
and second, the concrete form in which those ideas are pre- 
sented, that is to say, the peculiar phrases, turns of expression, 
rhythmical movement, etc.—all of which may be summed up 
under the general term “ manner.” Moreover, we shall find 
that the manner engages our attention no less than the matter. 
And it is inevitable that this should be so, for it is the manner, 
rather than the matter, that constitutes what I have termed 
the aesthetic or emotional element in all poetry—the element 
which is, after all, of most importance to us, just as it is the 
external form which gives beauty to a statue, not the marble 
of which the statue is made. Now, a translation which does 
not seek to reproduce the manner as well as the matter of its 
original cannot, of course, give anything like a true and 
adequate idea of that original. Whatever impression it may 
make upon those who read it, it certainly will not make 
eseentially, or even approximately, the same impression as the 
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original made, either on those to whom it directly addressed 
itself, or on those to whom it may now direct itself. Faith- 
fulness in one respect will not make up for neglect in another. 
Truth to the whole demands truth to the parts. You can no 
more be faithful to the Beowu/f in translating it into English 
verse, if you neglect its style and rhythm, than you can be 
faithful to the Venus of Melos, in making a copy of it, if you 
neglect the pose of the head and the expression of the face. 

It follows, therefore, that if we wish to place before modern 
readers anything like a true representation of the Beowulf, we 
must try to reproduce its imagery and its rhythmical move- 
ment. To the objection urged against imitating the A.-S. 
metre in English, that it is a violation of the laws of the 
language, we need only reply that the analogy between trans- 
lating the thought and reproducing the movement of the verse 
does not hold completely. In the former case, the translator 
must, of course, conform to the laws of the language from the 
necessity of being understood ; but in the latter case, he is 
under no such obligation, the only law binding upon him here 
being the law of harmony, and this is a law governing verse, 
not in one language only, but in all languages. The asser- 
tion, moreover, that four-accent measures resembling the A.-S. 
line are un-English needs some qualification. They are not 
so very un-English after all. Schipper, in his Grundriss der 
Englischen Metrik, has conclusively shown that many of the 
English four-accent measures may be traced directly back to 
the A.-S. line. For example, lines like the following in what 
he calls “der vier-taktige jambisch-anapaestische vers :”— 

“And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb; 
They were too busy to bark at him.”— 
The Siege of Corinth. 


“When the hounds of Spring are on Winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain.”— 
Chorus in Atalanta in Calydon. 
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Some of these lines, now, represent almost exactly the move- 
ment of the most common types of A.-S. verse, alliteration, 
caesura, and all. Compare, for instance, with Swinburne’s 
lines the following from the Phoenix: 

“Nis br on bim londe ladgeni®la, 
Né wop né wracu, wéaticen nan, 
Yidu né yrm%u, né se enga dead, 
Né lifes lyre, né laSes cyme, 

Né synn né sacu, né sirwracu, 
Né wédle gewin, né welan ons¥n.” 

The general movement of the verse here is not very greatly 
different from that in Swinburne’s lines. Swinburne’s lines, 
to be sure, are a little more rapid than the A.-S., and also 
a little more melodious; but then Swinburne is a master of 
melody—a much greater master of melody than the unknown 
A.-S. poet. If it be objected that this is not a typical passage, 
that it does not represent the general movement of A.-S. verse, 
it may be replied, that neither does Swinburne’s lines represent 
the general movement of English four-accent measures. For 
other, and less common types of A.-S. lines—lines where two 
stressed syllables come together, and also lines where more 
than two un-stressed syllables come together—it is easy to find 
parallels in modern English verse. Compare, for instance, the 
following parallels :— 


‘*in beet tréow innan torhte fretwe,”— 


Ph, 200; 


/ 
“That in trim gardens takes his pleasure,”— 
Ti Penseroso. 


ee | / 
“*t6 his wicstowe, ber hé wundrum fest,”— 
Ph, 468 ; 


/ re 
“In a bedchamber by a taper’s blink,”— 
The Statue and the Bust. 


f £% / 
“ ofett edniwe in ealle tid,’”— 
Ph. 77; 


/ /\ 
“‘ Holding one picture and only one,”— 
The Statue and the Bust. 
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In short, if we except such lines in A.-S. poetry as are 
made up of .combinations like “ DB,” “DC,” “DE,” etc., 
to use Sievers’ terminology—lines which number not more 
than 10 in 100—and also such lines as have three or more 
unstressed syllables coming together, which number about 15 
in 100, we have left about 75 lines in 100 with rhythmical 
movements for which exact parallels in plenty may be found 
in modern English verse—an odd state of affairs if the A.-S. 
line is essentially different from the English, irregular, four- 
accent line. I do not, of course, wish to be understood for 
a moment as saying that the rhythmical movement of A.-S. 
poetry in general is represented by any one modern English 
poem. That would not be true. All I wish to point out is 
that the great majority of separate lines in A.-S. poetry may 
be paralleled by separate lines in modern English verse, tak- 
ing into account disposition of accent, caesura, alliteration, 
and everything. 

From all this it would follow, now, that if any particular 
form of modern English verse were to be selected as a fitting 
medium in which to translate A.-S. poetry, on the score of 
likeness to the A.-S. metre, that form ought to be the irregular, 
four-accent line, that is to say, the four-accent line with an 
iambic-anapestic, varied occasionally by a trochaic-dactylic 
movement. This is the only English measure that can pre- 
tend to offer the same variety of rhythm that the A.-S. verse 
has, and the only one that can, and often actually does have 
precisely the same rhythmical movement as the A.-S. line. 
Its affinities with the A.-S. line, indeed, as Schipper has 
pointed out, are strong; and what is of particular importance 
with regard to the matter in hand, it is capable of modifica- 
tion so as to resemble that line still more strongly. And this, 
I think, gives us the cue to the solution of our problem. 
What we want, and there seems to be no reason why we 
should not get it, is an adaptation of the English, irregular, 
four-accent measure sufficiently like the A.-S. line to suggest 
it at. once and inevitably, yet not so unlike the English line 
as to sound strange to the modern ear. 
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Dr. John Leslie Hall, in his admirable translation of the 
Beowulf, has come the nearest, I think, to attaining this 
adaptation of any who have made the attempt, but his trans- 
lation, nevertheless, leaves much to be desired. I have myself 
made a translation of the Wanderer in an attempt to find a 
measure which shall satisfy the conditions just mentioned, 
and I subjoin my translation to this paper. Whether I have 
succeeded in my attempt or not, others, of course, must judge. 
I have only to say that I do not profess to be a poet. What 
I have done has simply been to give the ideas of the original 
as faithfully as I could and at the same time as nearly in the 
manner of the original as seemed likely to be agreeable to 
modern readers. 


THE WANDERER. 


The lone one oft wins his reward at last, 

The grace of God, though grief-stricken, 

Long must he wander the water-ways o’er, 

Ruffle with rowing the rime-cold sea, 

Fare as an outcast. Fate is relentless ! 

Speaks now the wand’rer of his sorrows mindful, 
The fearful slaughter and the fall of his kinsmen : 
“Oft must I lonely in the early dawn 

Utter my sorrows; all are gone now 

To whom I should dare my heart-thoughts reveal 
Frankly and truly. Of a truth I know 

That for an earl ’tis ever a wise way 

To keep secure the keys of his heart, 

To hide his thoughts, let him think what he may. 
A weary soul withstands fate ill, 

And a heavy heart little help e’er affords. 

Sad hearts, therefore, do seekers of glory 

Oft bear in their breast, bound up closely. 

My inmost thoughts must I, likewise— 

Oh unhappy me, frora home exiled, 

And far from my kinsmen !—lock fast in my breast, 
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Since the day long gone when the giver of gold 
Was wrapped in earth’s darkness, and wretched thence 
I have wandered in winters the water-ways o’er, 
And heart-weary sought the hall of some lord, 

Be it far or near, to find if I might 

One who in mead-hall mercy would show me, 

Or would to me friendless some favor extend, 
Welcome me gladly. Well knows he who tries it 
How grim a companion is grief to the wand’rer 
Who has nowhere to go and none to protect him. 
His the outlaw’s path, not the prize of wound gold, 
A freezing heart, not the fame of the world. 

He recalls his old friends, the favors received, 

And how in his youth the gold-giver dear 

At the feast gave him welcome. But fled are those joys! 
Alas! he knows it who from lord and friend 

For a long time has lacked loved words of counsel, 
When sorrow and sleep, stealing together, 

Oft wrap in their mantle the wretched lone one. 

In his dream it seems that he sees his lord, 

Gives him kiss and embrace, then bends to his knee 
With head placed in hands, as whilom he did 

When his lord of yore the gift-stool enjoyed. 

Then awakes he again a wanderer friendless, 

And before him sees but the fallow waves, 

The sea-birds bathing and spreading their wings, 
Or the falling snow mixed with frost and hail. 

The heavier then his heart-wounds seem, 

Sore for his loved one: his sorrows return. 

Then o’er his mind flits memory of his kinsmen ; 
With glee-songs he greets them, and glad looks he round 
On all his old friends; but their forms soon vanish ; 
The shadowy spirits sing there none of 

The well-known songs. Sorrow unending 

Is the lot of him who, alas! must often 

O’er the water-ways bear a weary heart. 
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’Tis therefore a wonder in the world to me 

That my soul is not o’er-shrouded with gloom, 

When I long reflect on the lives of earls, 

How in an instant their halls they lost, 

Those haughty warriors! But the world itself 

Is drawing now each day to its ruin. 

A man is not wise, then, till many a winter 

He has lived in this world. The wise man is patient, 

Neither hot-hearted, nor hasty of speech, 

Nor recreant in battle, nor rash and unheeding, 

Nor o’erfearful, nor glad, nor greedy of riches, 

Nor yet eager in boasting ere he’s earned him the right. 

A brave man should pause, ere he boast utters, 

Till, firm-minded, he fairly may know 

Whether his courage will waver at last. 

The wise man must see how woeful it is 

When the wealth of the world lies wasted in ruin, 

As far and wide now this fair earth o’er 

Wind-beaten stand the walls of the burghs, 

And in ruins the dwellings, decked o’er with rime. 

Crumbling are the wine-halls, and the warriors lie 

Shorn of their pleasure ; scattered the retainers 

Once proud on the wall: war has seized some, 

Led them forth to their death ; the fleet ship one 

O’er the high sea has borne; the hoar wolf another 

Has mangled in death ; and dqlefully one 

In his bed of earth the earl has hidden. 

The Ruler of men hath so ravaged the world 

That mirth is heard no more midst the burghers, 

And silent stand the cities, giant-built. 

He who has wisely this waste observed, 

And this dark life here deeply considered, 

Sage of mind oft remembers the past, 

The murderous slaughter, and mourns in these words : 

‘ Where is the steed now? the warrior? and where the giver 
of gifts? 
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Where are the seats at the feast, and the sounds of mirth in 
the hall? 

Ah me! the bright beaker! the mailed warrior ! 

The pride of the earl! How that age has fled, 

Into night vanished, as ne’er it had been ! 

Of the loved heroes the last reminder 

Is the wondrous high wall with worm-shapes adorned. 

The earls have fallen by the ash-shaft’s might, 

That weapon so fell—a fate most glorious ! 

Storm-beaten now are the stone-cliffs high, 

And fettered the earth by the falling snow, 

Winter’s terror, when wan there come 

Night-shadows creeping, and the North sends forth 

The hail-storm fierce to the harm of men. 

In the realms of this earth all is hardship ; 

Fate decrees it that change must rule all : 

Wealth here is fleeting, friendships passing, 

Mortal is man here, and mortal is kinsman : 

Earth’s whole foundations are idle become.’ ” 


So quoth the sage in his mind, as he sat him apart in reflection. 

Good is he who keeps troth; never hasty the warrior should be 

In venting the rage in his breast, ere the remedy first he 
contrive, 

The earl with courage to act. Fortunate each who seeks mercy, 

Solace from God in Heaven, where safety for all may be found. 


Epwarp Futton. 





